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The Bloom of May. 


Joint Resolution Designating May 1 as 
Child Health Day 


ESOLVED BY THE SENATE AND HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
Res UniTEp States oF AMERICA IN CONGREss ASSEMBLED, [hat 

the President of the United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to issue annually a proclamation setting apart May | of each 
year as Child Health Day and inviting all agencies and organizations 
interested in child welfare to unite upon that day in the observance of 
such exercises as will awaken the people of the nation to the funda- 


mental necessity of a year-round program for the protection and devel- 
opment of the health of the nation’s children. 
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On 


the 


Home Stretch 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 


Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


ACATION is approaching. The school 

V year will end late in May, or in the 
early weeks of June. The month of 

May is very important in respect to final 
grades in school. Whether your child is 
promoted or is not, is going to mean a great 
deal to him and to you. If he is not, don’t 
scold, don’t abuse the child. It will be too 
late anyway to make amends for this school 
year ; besides, scolding him about his failures 
will not make him study harder in the 
future. It may even be too late to help 
your child enough to make his grade this 
year; nevertheless, there are a few things 
which seem to be worth doing right away. 

In the first place, be sure you know just 
how your child stands in each school sub- 
ject. If you have not received a report card 
for him in the last month, ask his teacher 
to give you one. If a few grades are on the 
border line and look dangerous, talk kindly 
with the child about them. 

Praise him for his better grades, and for 
every bit of evidence that you can get of his 
meritorious work at school. Don’t look for 
big improvements ; seize upon the little ones, 
and play them up. If, on the morrow, or 
the following week, he brings home a good 
paper, don’t tell him, “Yes, that’s good, but 
it should be better.” Instead, show genuine 
pleasure; be liberal with praise. Now and 
then surprise him, at such times, by a 
small reward, be it a special privilege, a 
gift, or a bit of money. Even an honest 
promise of a definite reward for passing in 
a particular subject whose grade is now in 
doubt, may help pull the child across the 
line. Certainly, it will do no good to shame 
or scold the child for reported failures dur- 
ing his last week, or month, or to hold a 


punishment over him as a threat for-a fail- 
ing grade on his final report card. Lif 

You probably will go to see his teacher. 
If, however, your child begs you not to do 
so, you may count it wisdom to accede to 
his request, provided you are able to find 
ways to stimulate him to greater effort, 
or ways to help him improve in his school 
progress. 

Once you decide to see his teacher, be 
sure you are courteous to her. Don’t go 
to abuse her for your child’s failure. Don’t 
go to advise the teacher; go to learn. No 
matter how you feel toward her, show 
her great consideration. You want her help, 
her cooperation. She has the power to give 
it or withhold it. Some less considerate 
parents have gone to see her before. Now 
she is prepared to meet the worst. She has 
a very keen sense of pride which is easily 
wounded, and which she is ready to defend. 
You have pride, also, of course. But the im- 
portance of your pride can be nothing in 
comparison with the welfare of your child. 
It is a very practical situation you are fac- 
ing. You might as well use common sense, 
and get results. 

In case the teacher should suggest that 
your child is lazy you will be very ready, 
doubtless, to agree with her. In doing so, 
you and she together free yourselves from 
any blame for the child’s poor progress. 
You put the whole responsibility on him. 
The chances are that both of you are wrong. 
Nearly every failure by a child in school has 
its cause in the home or in the school, or 
both; rarely in the child. 

Even if you and the teacher were correct, 
you both are wrong if you go on as you have 
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done, if you merely try to force the child 
to work harder, and if you continue scold- 
ing, shaming, torturing him for his poor 
work. You both may have been hounding 
him so long as to make his school work less 
and less attractive, more and more repellant. 
You together may have broken down the 
child’s morale. 

Now, no one can be sure that any child 
is really lazy. The same child who dawdles 
over his arithmetic or spelling, may prove 
himself to be the most industrious one upon 
the playground. Have you ever seen a 
healthy child lazy in respect to things in 
which he is deeply interested? You will ob- 
serve that your child, like yourself, is most 
interested in doing that thing which he can 
do very well, be it learning history, making 
an airplane, or annoying his mother. The 
greater his success in doing what he sets 
out to do, the more vigorously he is likely 
to go on doing that thing, and the more, 
therefore, is he interested in it. 

We parents and teachers get the cart be- 
fore the horse. We are always talking about 
the child’s “failures because he is not inter- 
ested.” We should talk about his “lack of 
interest because of his failures.’”” How ab- 
surd it is to scold a child and torment him 
continually because he is not interested and 
does not work harder at his books! If we 
really want to help the child we shall use 
common sense; we shall help him succeed 
at his books; we shall show him how to 
study, find his specific difficulties as he tries 
to learn, help him over these difficulties so 
that he can see and feel the evidence of 
success and can enjoy the satisfaction which 
comes to him when he does succeed. 

Help your child succeed, and his inter- 
est will be assured. Then, with increasing 
interest will come increased success, in turn 
creating still more interest, and so on, in- 
definitely. I have written a government 
pamphlet entitled “Education of the Young 
Child Through Celebrating His Successes,” 
which may be had of the Superintendent of 
Public Documents, Washington, D. C., in 
which I have developed this point of view 
at length, making numerous applications. No 
matter what a person’s age may be, you and 
I can do most to stimulate in him an inter- 
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est in his job, and to make him work harder 
at it, as we help him get better results from 
his efforts. “Celebrate success” is a splendid 
slogan for us parents. 

If the teacher or principal informs you 
that your child was examined by the school 
psychologist and was found to have a low 
learning ability, you can be pretty safe in 
trusting to the accuracy of this report, par- 
ticularly if it seems to agree with your ob- 
servation of the child at home. But you, like 
almost every other parent, naturally con- 
sider yourself pretty bright and, therefore, 
assume that your child must be bright also; 
that unless the child’s other parent is very 
dull, his poor work in school surely must 
be caused by his own lack of effort. Con- 
sequently, you are almost sure to put un- 
reasonable pressure on that child. If, in- 
stead, you accept the fact that the child is 
by nature a slow learner, you will not ex- 
pect him to do so much; you will not be 
distressed when he does not pass or make 
good grades. How awful it is for a child 
who cannot learn so rapidly as the average 
child, no matter how hard he tries, to be 
told all the time that he ought to study 
harder, ought to get on better with his 
books, and ought to bring home better 
grades, when he, for his ability, has done 
his very best! There are thousands of such 
sufferers. 

You may be an over-anxious parent, de- 
manding of your child grades higher than 
he or she can earn by reasonable effort. 
Some conscientious children work and fret 
and worry if they do not get a perfect 
grade on their spelling or arithmetic papers, 
or if they fall below 85 or 90. Some chil- 
dren with only average ability to learn, are 
expected by their parents to stand near the 
head of their class, so their parents can 
boast about their smart children. Some 
things are more to be desired than high 
grades. Put health and happiness foremost. 
What can we offer in exchange for them? 
Certainly they are too precious to be sacri- 
ficed for high grades in school. If, however, 
your child can be led to develop good habits 
of study and can have a reasonable amount 
of play and free time, high grades earned 
by him are very desirable, indeed. 
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Suppose your. child bids fair to pass his 
grade except for one subject. You may be 
able, even at this late date, to help him, 
after going over his particular difficulties 
with the teacher. She may advise you that 
the child is so far back in this subject as 
not to be able to pass it this term. In that 
event, you had better not bother the child 
about the matter now. Instead, boost him 
on in the subjects in which he is succeeding. 
If you become nervous and get him worried 
about the one subject in which he is pretty 
sure to fail, his discouragement may spread 
to other subjects, causing him to decrease 
his progress in some of them, or even to 
fail in passing. 

You may discover that the child has not 
been doing his homework, or has not been 
handing in his outside written work on 
time. In that event, see to it that, on every 
evening before a school day, he goes at his 
homework at a regular hour, in a regular 
place, and that no one is allowed to inter- 
rupt his study period. See to it that this 
regular hour begins early enough. (In most 
homes right after the evening meal is a 
good time.) Many a child will fool around 
for an hour or two, getting at his home- 
work at about nine or ten o’clock, when it is 
already past bed time. Then his parents may 
hound him off to bed and scold him for 
not having his work done; or, he may fret 
with fears of the morrow’s consequences at 
school. At such times some parents, all 
worked up, will give vent to their feelings 
by making a long speech condemning the 
school and teacher for giving a child so 
much homework to do. Scenes like these 
can be avoided. 

Many a school child neglects his home- 
work only because he has other more in- 
teresting things to do; perhaps he plays at 
home, on the street, or at a neighbor’s, at 
the hour when he should be studying; or 
other children may be in his home, or he 
may be allowed to attend a picture show. 


Parents who wish to help their children get 
along in the elementary school will not let 
them go out on nights preceding school days, 
even if there is no homework, since these 
children need ample sleep. No matter how 
your child is getting on at school, you owe 
it to his health and character to have him 
go to bed at regular hours. 

In case you sit down to help your child 
with his homework, better make a silent 
prayer before you start, that you may be 
calm and patient. If you grow angry at 
your child’s mistakes, if you raise your 
voice, or even look annoyed at his failures, 
you will become a menace to the child, mak- 
ing him despise school work and hate you. 
The moment you find yourself annoyed, 
the moment you. find yourself criti- 
cizing the child, or saying a single dis- 
couraging word, or making a single move- 
ment which betrays your dissatisfaction, go 
away and leave him. Go just as soon as you 
feel uncomfortable or discouraged. Only 
when you are optimistic and believe that he 
can do some things well, are you fit to be 
with him at all, when he is at his lessons. 

Suppose that after you have done your 
best,. the child finally fails his grade. Then 
the thing for you to do is to hold your 
tongue. Don’t get angry; don’t scold or 
shame the child. Don’t tell him how much 
you are disappointed. If you have another 
child with better grades, don’t hold him up 
before the failing one, nor call your child’s 
attention to another more successful child. 
Make no comparisons. Don’t even praise 
a more successful child in the presence of 
the child who is less fortunate. 

His teacher, the principal, or the school 
psychologist may advise you about a sum- 
mer program, or you may want to seek the 
advice of a psychologist outside the school. 
If you are assured that some remedial work 
can be done profitably during the summer, 


try to carry it through at almost any sacri- 
fice. 


NotTe.—The series, “Problem Parents,” will be resumed in the June issue. 








Does It Pay to Profitr 


By RutH Peck McLeop 


Epitor’s Note.—This thoughtful and stimulating article should lead to a survey of every 
lunch room run under Parent-Teacher auspices and a check, by the standards suggested, on 
conditions as found. A discussion of this subject will be welcomed and differing opinions will 
be published. Mrs. McLeod is a graduate of the Home Economics Department of the University 
of Wisconsin, was head of the Home Economics Department at the University of Arkansas, has 
been in Government and in social service work, has taught in both Junior and Senior High 
Schools, and has studied lunch rooms in factories and in schools in many states. This paper is 
a summary of her observations made during the past fourteen years. As the mother of a boy 
of eight she is now studying the lunch room from the standpoint of the child’s needs. 


ADAM Chairman,” said the principal 

of the school at the Parent-Teacher 

meeting, “I have some good news; 
I wish to report a profit of $250 in the 
lunch room.” There was general enthusi- 
astic applause. I could not join them in it, 
even though the principal had announced 
that some articles were to be purchased that 
were needed for the school—pictures, 
books, etc. It was impossible for me to 
rejoice with them. They saw only the things 
they could buy; I could not but see the 
children whose bodies had been deprived 
of the $250 in order that we might have 
pictures and books in the other part of the 
school. 

While these things may have been badly 
needed, still is there anything more neces- 
sary than adequate nutrition for the chil- 
dren? In a private school where well-to-do 
children attend, a profit might not have 
been of such vital importance, but in the 
public schools where many children have 
but five cents to spend, it is of great con- 
sequence. I could not escape the feeling 
that a profit had been made at the expense 
of the children’s physical needs. 

There are scores of youngsters in the 
public schools who have not the necessary 
money for a lunch. The Parent-Teacher 
Associations have found a few who are 
unable to buy their lunches and there are 
many parents who can scarcely “make ends 
meet” when there are several in school. 
For this reason I believe that if a child 
spends five cents, he should get five cents 
worth for his money. Certainly two cents 
of that nickel should not go to buy a beauti- 


ful picture while his body gets only three 
cents worth of food. It is true that his 
aesthetic sense may need that painting, but 
he cannot appreciate it if he is hungry; we 
do need all of these other things, the work 
of art, the books, etc., but we must not take 
funds for them out of the lunch money. 

One high school, I am told, made as 
much as $1,800 one year. A steam table 
and other elaborate equipment were in- 
stalled because of this profit. Shall the chil- 
dren buy steam tables instead of vitamines, 
pictures instead of calories? 

The lunch money, I feel, should be 
restricted to the purchase of food. I believe 
that the cost of equipment for serving the 
food should come out of the regular school 
funds. If a new laboratory desk is needed 
in the chemistry department, the children 
are not asked to contribute pennies with 
which to buy it. If the superintendent needs 
an additional typewriter in his office the 
children are not solicited to contribute 
funds for that purpose; then why shall 
they be compelled to buy the steam table, 
kitchen stoves, utensils and dishes for the 
cafeteria? 

Too often the school board pays little 
attention to the lunch room when they are 
assured by the manager that it will be put 
on a paying basis. It is the natural inclina- 
tion of boards to commend managers for 
profits, coming out well financially, etc. 
They lose sight of the fact that the children 
need 100 per cent value for their money. 
Too often the superintendent and board 
fail to think much of the problem of the 
lunch room save that it must be kept on a 
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paying basis, be self supporting—a place 
where food is sold at a cost which allows 
a sufficient margin to permit the purchase 
of additional equipment, dishes, etc., in 
fact anything that is needed. Frequently 
the lunch room gets along as best it can 
with the board refusing to buy any extra 
tables, etc., until the manager, at length 
becoming desperate, decides that the only 
way to get the much needed equipment is 
to make a bigger profit by serving smaller 
portions, by using skimmed milk instead of 
whole milk, by substituting inferior foods 
for the best—cheating the children out of 
their food values. 

The school cafeterias should be able to 
serve food cheaply because there is no rent 
to pay—food is served in large amounts— 
there is practically no waste, as the same 
number are served each day and the 
amounts can be anticipated. 

The Parent-Teacher Association should 
ask whether the child gets five cents worth 
of food for his nickel in its school. This 
organization should be familiar with the 
work of the cafeteria, the preparation, the 
“help,” etc. (being sure that each helper is 
examined at the local clinic or by the school 
physician for social disease, tuberculosis, 
etc.). It is the business of the mothers to 
observe how that lunch room is run—not in 
a critical way, but to see just how the 
cafeteria is conducted. A different parent 
might eat at school each day to observe the 
type of lunch, cost, etc. Undoubtedly many 
of the lunch rooms would improve if this 
plan were worked out. Too many cafeterias 
serve most frequently canned food, which 
is the least trouble. ‘Too many of them serve 
the food on which there is most profit. 

Milk should be always served at cost and 
it should be purchased from the cleanest, 
best dairy. Too often the mind of the man- 
ager of the lunch room is so taken up with 
financial worries that the question of food 
values takes a second place. 

Let the lunch equipment be purchased 
out of the taxes—out of the general funds, 
and not by the poor children. When rolls 
sell two for a nickel in the cafeteria and in 
the stores six for a nickel, then we know 
there is a big profit there. (The rolls are 


from six to eight cents a dozen wholesale. ) 
When I see apples selling for five cents a 
piece in the school cafeteria, when they are 
retailing for 20 cents a gallon, I deplore 
the fact that the children are deprived of 
them because of their high price. Bananas 
are often five cents apiece in the lunch 
room and cost perhaps ten cents a dozen 
wholesale. Then we wonder what becomes 
of the extra four cents the child paid for 
that banana. 

I fear the public often does not realize 
the value of this noon meal at school. Often 
with a scant and hasty breakfast, the child 
finds himself still hungry after lunch. Too 
often the child has several layers of sweets 
in his stomach—a chocolate bar and an ice 
cream cone, and some cakes. This noon 
meal should be sufficient to satisfy the 
child’s appetite and needs. 

The child whose parents are scarcely able 
to give him ten cents for his lunch (and yet 
who do give him the dime) will often get 
but five cents worth of food for his money. 
It is too bad that many of our children 
must remain underweight, anemic, the vic- 
tim of the various deficiency diseases because 
we (the public) expect the lunch room to 
be profitable. 

Too many school cafeterias are run with 
the sole idea of putting the place on a profit- 
able basis. One teacher was able to make 
her salary of $1,800 besides caring for other 
expenses of help, new equipment, etc., in a 
large high school. The board commended 
her for her thrift. It is hard for a school 
board consisting of well-fed members to 
visualize these poor children who have only 
five or ten cents to spend. The members of 
the board are charitable enough as a rule 
in their attitudes but their minds are filled 
with financial worries about bond issues, 
etc., for the school. The public is constantly 
criticizing the board for spending so much 
in the schools, and the result is that they 
feel a distinct relief if the director of the 
cafeteria announces that his (or her) salary 
and the expenses of new equipment can all 
be taken out of the profit made off of the 
children. Yet why should not this person 
who oversees the lunch room be paid just 
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as are the teachers, auditors, clerks, prin- 
cipals, etc.? 

Is the chemistry instructor expected to 
collect sufficient fees out of which to get 
his salary? In the majority of cafeterias the 
children do not get full value for their 
money. Half pints of milk sell for five cents 
instead of the two and a half cents that 
they cost—and yet we cry constantly to the 
children to drink more milk. 

The question of economy seems upper- 
most in the minds of managers. That looms 
up as the biggest problem, I fear. A short- 
age in the nutritional needs, a lack of bal- 
ance in the meals served, a deficiency in the 
food requirements for health—has little 
weight or is of minor importance compared 
with a shortage of $500 in cold dollars and 
cents. A lack of food is preferable to a lack 
of funds. A profit takes precedence over 
proper nutrition. As a food comes to the 
mind of the director, the tendency is to 
think: “Will that food give good financial 
returns?” instead of “Will that food give 
good nutritional returns?” 

One woman who was in charge of a cafe- 
teria in the far south used certain types of 
food, the purity of which was questionable. 
As an argument she used the following 
statement: “I have to get this place on a 
paying basis and those foods are cheaper.” 
Just as though cheapness is the essential 
and vital requirement of the food used! 
Probably the main question some of the 
school boards ask about a director is: “Can 
he (or she) make ends meet?” 

Investigate your own cafeteria and see 
if the salary of the manager of the lunch 
room, the cost of equipment, etc., is taken 
out of the pockets of the school children 
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and especially out of the pockets of those 
who can least afford it. 

Let us look to the child (in this lunch 
room problem) who has not enough money. 
I have seen many a hungry boy trying to 
study how a dime could fill him up— 
whether it would be best to take four cakes 
and a sandwich, or potatoes, gravy and 
bread, or beans and corn bread. Too often 
when money is scarce in the child’s purse, 
he will take sweets and meats and pass by 
the fresh fruits and succulent vegetables 
because they are not so “filling.” 

I hope to see the time come when our 
schools will provide at cost an adequateschool 
lunch. Shall we let the factories and mills 
surpass our schools in providing a good 
meal at cost? Many such firms serve food 
at cost and less, providing soup for three 
cents, rolls for one cent, etc. And our school 
children need this nutriment even more 
than the factory workers, for the latter are 
usually grown while the girls and boys are 
at the period when they need plenty of 
wholesome food for body building. Serving 
inadequate lunches encourages lunching be- 
tween meals. The children are never satis- 
fied and will invade mother’s pantry or the 
delicatessen or sweet shop. 

Inquire about the lunch room in the 
school your child attends. Have lunch with 
your child and see the type of food and 
the cost of it. If your child has plenty with 
which to buy his lunch, be sure that the 
poverty-stricken one is not donating 50 per 
cent of his lunch money to other causes. 
Talk up the “100 per cent for your money” 
idea for the school cafeteria. See that each 
child gets his money’s worth in your school 
lunch room. 


Success 


He who has lived well, laughed often and loved much; 


W ho has gained the respect of intelligent men and the love of little children; 
Who has filled his niche, has accomplished his task; 


Who has left the world better than he found it, whether by an improved 


poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; 


Who has never lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; 
Who has always looked for the best in others and given the best he had; 
Whose life is an inspiration, whose memory a benediction, — 


He has achieved SUCCESS. 


—Mrs. A. J. STANLEY in Iowa Bulletin. 








A Mother Looks at the 
“Movies” 


By RutH M. WALKER 
President, Parents’ Association, Thaddeus Stevens School of Practice, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIs title should give a very clear 

idea of my status in this connection. 

I am not a “reformer” nor allied 

with reformers, though we owe them much. 

I am in no sense a cinema critic. | am not 

even a film fan. It is only as a mother, try- 

ing to get a true perspective on the influ- 

ences that are bound to enter into the lives 

of the children of today that I am able at 
all to discuss this question. 

Nevertheless from ‘the sum total of my 
own “movie” experience, plus that of my 
daughter, aged fourteen, and her com- 
panions and of many other children, in ad- 
dition to countless discussions I have heard 
and read on this general subject and on 
specific films, there has developed in me a 
very definite attitude of mind on motion 
pictures, particularly where children are 
concerned. 

Here are some of my conclusions: 


1. The “movies” are not al/ bad nor are all 
their effects bad. The “movies” are like practi- 
cally everything else in this world; reasonable 
use spells benefit; abuse spells harm. 

2. Motion pictures are not inherently bad; that 
is, they are bad or good only as they are made so. 
With the same expenditure of time, talent and 
money, a good picture can be made just as easily 
as a bad one. 

3. The motion picture moreover must be re- 
garded as one of the most marvellous and most 
interesting inventions of an era of wonders. It 
serves @ double purpose. It quite evidently is a 
most satisfying mode of entertainment and recre- 
ation. As you know, attendance is practically 
universal. In addition, it is for many persons 
a source of actual education. Best of all, it is 
easily within the reach of everyone. 

4. And most important to us as parents is the 
fact that the motion picture is a vital factor in 
the moulding of the habits of mind and character 
of our young people. 


Therefore it cannot to advantage be ig- 
nored, and just to forbid the “movies” to 
our children accomplishes about as satis- 


factory results as when our old friend the 
ostrich shuns danger by shutting his eyes 
to it. 

No, we parents must look this question 
squarely in the face, must accept our share 
of the responsibility for the effects of the 
motion picture on our children, and must 
make a very serious effort to have our chil- 
dren derive only good from their “movie” 
experience. 

Even in tke current pictures, which cer- 
tainly merit much adverse criticism, there 
is, on the other hand, much to praise and to 
enjoy in beautiful scenery, fine acting, su- 
perior photography, accuracy in geographi- 
cal and historical detail. Many a film is a 
desirable source of beauty, interest and in- 
formation, if we are but sufficiently dis- 
criminating. 

Now we all know that what one actually 
visualizes, one holds in memory with re- 
markable and tenacious fidelity. Conse- 
quently the value of motion pictures as an 
adjunct in visual education in our schools 
has received practical recognition; as prac- 
tical, that is, as funds will permit. It is an 
expensive business. You can readily see how 
such subjects as history, science, geography, 
for example, would lend themselves readily 
to such a method. 

So far so good ; but if in addition to such 
lesson films, the schools ¢éould show worth- 
while pictures of more general character 
and appeal, our problem would be well on 
the way to solution. 

I believe absolutely in the innate good- 
ness of children, if they are given half a 
chance. I believe that as naturally as plants 
strive toward the sunlight, children gravi- 
tate naturally toward what is fine and good 
and upright, if their feet are set upon the 
right roads. 
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If some such agency as the schools could 
make a practice of showing the proper sort 
of attractive films, not, of course, during 
school hours and not necessarily free, I be- 
lieve the craze of most children just to go 
to the “movies” would be satified, and bet- 
ter still, there would eventually be developed 
in these children a taste for worth-while 
pictures. Consequently they of themselves 
would shun the cheap, tawdry immoral 
shows of the theatres, for they would no 
longer appeal. 

Another good point about the “movies” 
is that they rank with the family car as one 
of the few remaining pleasures that families 
still enjoy as families. In these days, any- 
thing that strengthens family bonds should 
be supported and encouraged. Indeed, it is 
a theory of mine that the most rapid and 
efficacious way to raise the standards of the 
“movies” would be to make it compulsory 
for patrons to be accompanied by their 
families. How many of the recent pictures 
would a mother choose to enjoy with her 
nineteen or twenty-year-old son or a father 
with his adolescent daughter? 

Now all that has been said up to this 
point means just this—unqualified condem- 
nation of the films is not only unfounded 
but it actually accomplishes exactly—noth- 
ing. 

This, however, is not a brief for the 
“movies.” It is a plea for the children, so 
let us turn to the particular phases in which 
we as parents should be most interested. 

First: The effects of their “movie ex- 
perience” upon our children. 

SEconD: What our attitude, in the light 
of those effects, should be. 

I said a few moments ago that attendance 
at the “movies” is practically universal. Jt 
is. No child seems too young, too sick, too 
frail, too nervous, too tired or too sleepy 
to attend any sort of show at any hour of 
the day or night. That mothers can so 
ignore the crying physical needs of their 
growing children, especially those under 
eleven or twelve years of age, is beyond 
my comprehension. I have been so impressed 
with this that I have talked to a number of 
physicians about it. They all agree that up 
to eleven or twelve years of age, children 
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should not go to the “movies” except as a 
great treat, and then, only to one show, at 
a proper hour and only to see a suitable 
picture, unquestionably one that will not 
frighten them or be excessively stimulating 
and exhausting to their nerves. 

These doctors do not advocate at all 
the every Saturday program in which 
so many children indulge. ‘They | little 
children are far better oft if they only very 
rarely attend the “movies” for these reasons : 

1, In the daytime, little developing minds and 
bodies need suitable exercise in the fresh air and 
the sunshine. 

2. At night, these same little developing minds 
and bodies need rest, long hours of deep, dream- 
less sleep, not broken by restlessness and night- 
mare which must be often unquestionably due to 
what the little mind, terrified or over-stimulated 
by the exciting evening performance, carried 


home to bed. 

Little children do not need thrills. In- 
deed, thrills should be avoided. Fright and 
over-stimulation, with the consequent nerve 
exhaustion, may have a very serious nervous 
aftermath. 

One of the physicians with whom I talked 
said he felt safe in saying that at least 
twenty-five cases of latent chorea (i. e., 
nervous twitching, St. Vitus’ Dance) that 
had come under his care had been developed 
by fright or over-stimulation at the 
“movies.”” One such case was in his own 
family. A boy of six was taken by a rela- 
tive to an afternoon show as a great treat. 
At the dinner table that evening the father 
noticed the unusual twitching of the boy’s 
face. Investigation brought out the fact that 
the boy had been so frightened by something 
in the picture that he had been taken from 
the theatre, but not before the damage was 
done. He was at once put to bed and was 
under the care of a trained nurse for five 
weeks before he recovered from that “movie” 
experience. 

This doctor was only one of those who 
said the bad effects of fright or over-stimu- 
lation of the “movies” on the extremely 
sensitive nervous systems of growing chil- 
dren could not be too strongly emphasized. 
Another physician dwelt on the strain on the 
developing eye-muscles. The constant con- 
centration for such a long period on the 
rapidly changing scenes necessitates equally 
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constant and rapid accommodation of the 
sensitive eye-muscles. This, he said, was not 
only bad for the eyes but also for the 
nerves of little children. These doctors 
spoke also of the ill-effects of such long 
periods of time spent in the badly-contam- 
inated, germ-laden air of the theatres. 

We do not need a doctor to tell us of the 
cramped little muscles. Activity, we know, 
is as natural to a child as breathing, and as 
desirable. It stands to reason that there must 
be some very severe strain on mind and 
nerves to keep little children inactive dur- 
ing the time necessary for the showing of a 
picture. 

Did you ever stop to think of the pains 
taken to get the best results from school 
hours? The session is broken up into short 
periods; there is frequent change of sub- 
ject and muscular activity; much attention 
is paid to lighting, ventilation, temperature, 
properly adjusted seats, and the seating in 
the room is arranged to take care of poor 
eyesight, dullness of hearing, etc.—all with 
the idea of avoiding undue strain. If care 
were not given to these points we should 
be very quick to take the matter up, and 
everyone would say our cause was just. Yet, 
on Saturday, the one day when our chil- 
dren can be absolutely free from all the 
difficulties and restraints that cannot be 
avoided in the schoolroom, free to play, 
which is considered not only essential but 
a right of childhood, free to enjoy whole- 
some exercise in the fresh air and the sun- 
shine—on Saturday, what do we do with 
them? 

We permit them, and, in some cases, send 
them (when we have plans of our own, you 
know, to play bridge or something) to spend 
at least the equivalent of a school session 
in a theatre where no thought at all is 
given to the well-being of their bodies or 
of their minds and characters. 

And we pay for this service! We pay in 
money and our children pay in far more 
precious coin! 

The theatres are not designed for chil- 
dren, nor are the films chosen with any 
thought for their suitability for children. 
“The seats are not adjusted or designed” 
says Mrs. Morey V. Kerns, our National 


Chairman, in a recent issue of CHILD WEL- 
FARE, “nor the screen focused, for the com- 
fort of children, consequently, eye-strain, 
nervous excitation and exhaustion are the 
results of frequent attendance.” 

We have been quite positive in urging 
parents to keep children under eleven or 
twelve away from the “movies,” except, 
let us say, for two or three pictures a year 
and even then, their attendance should be 
carefully supervised as to hour and pro- 
gram. But what about older children? 

After twelve, parents should permit rea- 
sonable attendance. From twelve on, chil- 
dren need more leeway, to begin to think 
somewhat for themselves, to be self-reliant 
and a little independent, to learn to make 
decisions to some extent for themselves. It 
is not best to make life too easy or colorless. 

They cannot long be kept in ignorance of 
the existence of evil and of the fact that 
there are all kinds of people in the world. 
They must soon learn that practically every 
situation in life involves a choice, and the 
sooner they begin to choose wisely the bet- 
ter. No choice that is based on false 
premises can be a wise one, hence it is ac- 
knowledged to be a bad plan to rear chil- 
dren on.a false foundation by denying the 
existence of whatever is ugly or evil or 
whatever we do not want them to know. 

Reasonable attendance at the “movies” 
then, should be permitted to those children 
over eleven or twelve, who want to go. 
There are children who are not “crazy” 
over the “movies,” and if you are so fortu- 
nate as to have such a child, don’t even 
urge this child to go. Just say a prayer of 
thanksgiving and satisfy whatever interests 
or desires such a child has. I think immedi- 
ately of all the splendid children’s books 
there are, or better still, the things that lead 
to exercise in the fresh air and sunshine. 

Now reasonable attendance does not 
mean every Saturday “rain or shine”; nor 
does it mean all the shows the children can 
crowd in, when they do go; nor night 
shows, certainly not the late performances 
and most certainly of all, not just any film 
that happens to be showing or that is be- 
ing talked about. 

Supervision, first, last and all the time, 
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particularly of the list of films, is the only 
means by which we can hope to have our 
children benefit, instead of suffer from their 
“movie” experience. 

Here is the advice I have given before 
and which I would repeat: 


1. See for yourself the pictures your children 
see. “View them with a critic’s eye,” but take 
your sense of humor along with you. On ques- 
tions of morality be as strict as you please, but 
on questions of taste be as broad-minded as you 
can. 

2. Let the manager know that you are coming 
as the censor for your children. When you have 
developed a fair point of view based upon 
knowledge, give him your ideas and get his. 

3. Since it will hardly be possible for you to 
cover all the ground yourself, ally yourself 
actively with the practical broad-minded organi- 
zations that are working for better pictures. 

4. Most important of all—remember we are 
dealing with a business, so support generously 
at the box-office and with your praise, whatever 
is praiseworthy. 


In this way and only this way, do we 
stand any chance of having our children 
escape the hardening sophistication of a 
regular diet of unseasonable ideas, glaring 
unreality, false values, unworthy ideals, 
hideous half-truths. 

“All things are by the season, seasoned.” 
To develop normally in season is one of the 
inalienable rights of every child. We super- 
vise their reading. We choose very care- 
fully the pictures we want our children to 
live with. In music, we have children’s con- 
certs. We plan for a wise use of their 
leisure, for safe and sane recreation, for va- 


cations, as at summer camps; we are ex- 


tremely critical of their companions. Yet 
when it comes to the “movies,” most 
mothers seem to go on the theory that they 
are all just naturally bound to be good. It 
would be a far safer practice to presuppose 
them all “worthless or worse” until actually 
proved otherwise. 
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Moreover, a new element of danger is 
entering. The industry is awakening to the 
money value of the child patron. Managers 
are in some cases, beginning to exploit chil- 
dren, to entice them to the theatres by vari- 
ous gifts, tickets for another picture, ice 
cream, candy, amateur performances with 
prizes, guessing and chancing contests, the 
use of the Boy Scouts as aids, etc. Always 
before lending your children and your sanc- 
tion to any such scheme, investigate very 
carefully whether or not its only reason 
is to boost the box-office receipts, regardless 
of whether or not the film is fit for chil- 
dren. All such schemes should be actively 
opposed on the ground that we certainly 
cannot support open exploitation of our 
boys and girls. 

Let us safeguard the dreams and the 
ideals of our children. Let us help them, 
in every possible way, to establish worthy 
standards and then to keep those standards 
unshaken. Above all, let us not pay to have 
forced into the fertile fields of their fresh, 
eager young minds and open responsive 
hearts the seeds of ugliness, vice and crime 
and these, not in their true forms as ugli- 
ness, vice and crime, which might point a 
moral, but ugliness, vice and crime dis- 
guised in the most subtle, the most beauti- 
ful and the most seductive dress that art 
and artifice combined have been able to 
produce. 

When there arises in your mind this 
question of your children and the “movies,” 
say over these three lines, quoted in the 
March issue of CHttp WELFARE. They 
are your answer. 


“As their dreams are, so are they. 
They shape in thought what soon they shape 
in deed 
And what they daily hold within, they grow 
to be.” 


Trails 


nervousness, in many cases of delinquency, in some cases of insanity, and in 


Mie hygienists are stressing one great point, namely that in most cases of 


almost all cases of child behavior or conduct disorder, the trail leads inevitably 
and directly back to the home and the parents. And this fact operates in just the same 
fashion and with as much vigor and frequency among families of the well-to-do as 


it does in the tenements. 


GeorcE K. Pratt, M.D. 
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Children’s Music 


By Nancy SMITH KRUSEKOPF 


which one is justified in failing to give 

music its proper place in the home in 
the training and development of children. 
A thorough knowledge of music on the part 
of the mother isn’t necessary to make its 
use effective. If she has music in her soul 
and can carry a tune, she is ready for 
work. 

A musical instrument of some kind is a 
great help, but one can make surprising 
progress without it. Song is without a doubt 
the most powerful of all musical “instru- 
ments,” when applied to the development 
of children, and it is one in the possession of 
every mother. 

With the three-fold force of music, 
poetry, and thought given us in song, it is 
an assured fact that if music is rightly used 
in the home, it will exert a strong influ- 
ence for culture and will aid in the ad- 
vancement of little children toward “musi- 
cal seeing.” 

Be careful in the selection of your songs, 
considering the thought, the harmony and 
the rhythm. Children perceive rhythm be- 
fore they do melody, and the cultivation of 
this perception is essential to any musical 
education. Choose short songs for the begin- 
ners, with simple words and with repeti- 
tions. Restrict the compass in rote songs, 
keeping within the staff. This will prevent 
straining the voices and facilitate the sing- 
ing of the younger children. 

Teach the children to sing softly. A voice 
that has acquired power at the expense of 
quality is sure to be abnormal. Sing to the 
children, not with them. Let them sing to 
you. Often sing lullabies. Let them make 
up musical phrases. Compose piano stories 
based on the scale—“going upstairs,” “ 


[= conceive of no condition under 


com- 
ing down,” running, tired or heavy foot- 


steps. Sing quickly and cheerfully. Let 


voices skip. Do not drag and do not dis- 
turb the swing of the rhythm. 

Try always to have thought control the 
expression. To do this sing the song as a 
whole story to the children and avoid ana- 
lyzing too much. Train the children to 
listen to different notes on the piano and to 
other musical sounds, such as a pitch pipe 
and any other available instruments. Play 
“echo,” the child repeating the mother’s call 
of two or three notes. 

Words should be spoken very distinctly, 
in singing to young children. Watch pro- 
nunciations carefully and see that they are 
correct. Let the children sing after you, 
learning time and words together, phrase 
by phrase, or line by line. Refer to the 
words of the song during the day in con- 
versation; it helps to familiarize it and fix 
the words in their memory. Give the chil- 
dren a chance to sing alone. Accustom them 
to it, just as they speak individually. Do 
all you can to help them acquire a correct 
posture while they are young—require 
them to sit or stand well. That will not only 
help their voices, but will benefit their gen- 
eral health. 

It isn’t necessary to have a fixed time for 
the music—intersperse it with the day’s 
work, a few minutes here, a few minutes 
there, and a “get together” for twenty or 
thirty minutes after the supper or dinner 
table is cleared. Singing together is a fine 
thing for the family life. It tends to pro- 
mote harmony and unity, and cements 
bonds that help hold the family together 
in spirit, by keeping fresh the memories of 
home, long after they are grown and scat- 
tered. 

A love and appreciation of music in- 
stilled in the heart of a small child is a very 
good foundation for any real study of music 
that may come later. The attitude of too 
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many parents towards the child’s study of 
music is like that of some of the old-time, 
well-meaning, but unwise parents’ attitude 
toward measles. They assumed that chil- 
dren’s diseases were inevitable and the 
sooner they had them “over with” the bet- 
ter. Consequently, when that period in the 
child’s life was reached they proceeded to 
“dip up” the germs and give them to him. 
They were sincere in believing it wouldn’t 
“go so hard” if he had it while he was still 
young. 

So it is with the study of music. When 
the child has reached a certain age, many 
mothers take him to a music teacher with 
the explanation that it is time for him to 
start his lessons and she hopes he may like 
music and do well. She may mention, also, 
the fact that several of his playmates are 
“taking music,” so, of course, she wants her 
child to take lessons, too. Perhaps the child 
has no desire to study music. His love and 
appreciation of it have never been devel- 
oped. He sees only the tedious mechanical 
side and dreads the long hours of practice 
that the study necessarily involves. To him 
it isn’t a privilege, it is a hardship—just 
another one of the penalties he must pay 
for being a child! 

Under those conditions the question of 
practice becomes a difficult problem for the 
mother. Children go for their lessons be- 
cause they must and practice because they 
must do so or take the consequences. What 
a deplorable state of affairs! How can they 
achieve success? As a matter of fact, all that 
is greatest in the world has been accom- 
plished, not by labor that was drudgery, 
but by efforts which correspond to the play 
spirit or instinct, such as were made spon- 
taneously out of the fullness of the heart 
as an outcome of natural instincts, powers, 
and talents. 

If this be true, it would seem that we as 
mothers can exert during the early years of 
the lives of our children, a very strong in- 
fluence that may determine in great mea- 
sure the success or failure they shall make in 
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the later years when the real study of music 
has begun. 

When music has been a part of the child’s 
everyday life from babyhood, when he loves 
it and has been taught to look forward to 
the time when his knowledge of it will 
serve as a magic key opening up all the trea- 
sures of song and melody, just as learning 
to read will open to him the world of 
stories, he will then, in most cases, look for- 
ward to the time when he can begin to 
play for himself and will feel gratitude for 
the privilege of studying music under a 
competent teacher. He will make himself 
responsible for his practicing and do it be- 
cause of a desire to know more and for the 
sake of the real pleasure it affords. This 
isn’t mere theory. It has been worked out 
in my own home with most gratifying re- 
sults. Three of the children are studying 
music and I sometimes wish we had three 
pianos! 

Hearing good music is a powerful fac- 
tor in developing the child’s taste. Too 
much emphasis cannot be put on that fact. 
The radio and phonograph are great aids 
if properly used. Keep in touch with the 
best that is “on the air” and see to it that 
the children hear it. Where space and funds 
are limited, a portable phonograph will an- 
swer the purpose admirably. Use care in the 
selection of records. A fine assortment of 
music of various kinds can be provided at a 
surprisingly low cost if purchased at the 
month-end sales. Instead of so many 
“movies,” treat the children and yourselves 
occasionally to a really good concert. You 
will feel well repaid. 

Children who grow up with a recogni- 
tion of music as a vital factor or force in 
their lives are apt to develop tastes that will 
keep them instinctively from that which is 
common, coarse and sordid. 

According to Carlyle “All deep things 
are song. Poetry is musical thought. See 
deep enough and you see musically, the 
heart of nature being everywhere music, if 
you can only reach it.” 


“Hear Music, Maxe Music, Enjoy Music” 
Nattonal Music Week, May 5-11 
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Parent Training in the 
Churches 


By Georce B. MANGOLD 


Representing the Board of Religious Organizations and The Metropolitan 
Church Federation of St. Louis, Mo. 


LASSES for the training of parents 
i have been in existence for many years 
but as a general rule such classes have 
been held in connection with parent-teacher 
organizations. On the other hand the train- 
ing of parents is so important a service that 
various organizations should participate in 
bringing about the desired end. One of these 
agencies is the church. In fact one wonders 
why the church did not give the initial im- 
petus to the parent-training movement. 
Despite the recent attacks on the home, 
the fundamental character of that institu- 
tion remains unshaken. Modern psychology 
will rescue it from any danger that may be- 
fall it, for the reason that our scientific in- 
vestigations have disclosed the fact that 
training in the earliest years of life is of 
paramount importance. No other agency can 
give this training except the home. If it is 
not given there, it is not given at all. The 
home must continue as the institution in 
which the first tendencies to constructive 
living, right habits and moral conduct will 
be imparted. Why then is it not the business 
of the church to make parents capable of 
performing this most necessary educational 
function? And it is more than educational ; 
it means the sowing of the spiritual seed 


that will ripen into character and that will- 


make an effective religious life possible. In 
the future the church must lead in the 
preparation of parents for the task of the 
character training of their children. 

Among the interesting beginnings in work 
of this kind in the churches is the experi- 
ment that is being made in the city of St. 
Louis. The formation of the Board of Re- 
ligious Organizations several years ago 
made the first steps possible. This agency 
brought together the women of ten dif- 


ferent denominations and succeeded in mak- 
ing cooperative plans for social service suc- 
cessful. One of the departments of work was 
entitled Child Welfare. It required no 
extensive investigation to learn that one of 
the greatest needs was a more effective sys- 
tem of character education of children by 
their parents. Accordingly an effort was 
made to establish Mothercraft Classes in 
the churches. It took some time to convince 
a group of mothers in a church that they 
could profitably come together at regular 
intervals and study how to take better care 
of their children. The situation was saved 
through the discovery of a capable woman 
who agreed to become the leader of a class 
for the training of leaders for the mothers’ 
groups. This woman worked faithfully for 
several seasons. She prepared outlines for 
use by the leaders, interpreted her material 
to them and stimulated them to study and 
to do effective training work. Occasional 
lectures by specialists in psychology, educa- 
tion, mental testing, family welfare, etc. " 
were also given, but the lack of continuity 
of courses of this kind soon reflected itself 
in a growing indifference on the part of 
the leaders to the methods of preparation that 
were being provided. It appeared that the 
project might fail. Howevet, the value of the 
movement had become too evident to permit 
a dissolution of the plan and renewed efforts 
were made to develop leaders for the work. 
For the past two years strong lecture courses 
dealing with many aspects of the problem 
of child training have been given, leaders 
have been inspired to prepare themselves 
more effectively and, as a consequence, the 
work has grown tremendously. At present 
there are about forty such classes and the 
enrollment has exceeded 1,100. 
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The recognition by at least one Protes- 
tant denomination that training courses for 
parents should be given through the 
churches has proved a great advantage 
in the struggle to get the churches 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
and to assume this obligation to child- 
hood and to youth. The book by Galloway 
entitled “Parenthood and the Character 
Training of Children” was written from a 
religious viewpoint and furthermore did not 
neglect to indicate that the sex element can- 
not be omitted from a program of character 
building. This book was approved by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and recommended as a text 
for study courses. This action at once lent 
authority to courses in parent training and 
even persuaded some doubting Thomases 
among the clergy that their program of re- 
ligious education might very well include 
a class in Methods of Child Training. 
Meanwhile the leaders of the various classes 
agreed to meet at regular intervals to study 
this book. At these meetings additional lec- 
tures amplifying the subject matter of the 
course are given and in this way the leaders 
are becoming steadily more effective in 
handling their classes. From fifty to sixty 
women meet regularly to study and to 
listen, and the enthusiasm that is being 
shown by them is a definite indication of 
the value of these leadership courses. 

Classes are conducted according to one 
of several plans. In progressive churches 
there is no hesitancy on the part of the 
church officials and the pastor to make a 
parents’ or mothers’ class one of the many 
conducted during the Sunday School hour. 
Such a group follows the routine of the regu- 
lar classes. It has a leader or teacher; it has 
a devotional period; the inevitable collec- 
tion is taken, but the lesson deals with the 
active living problems of how to bring up 
children so that the world need not be 
ashamed and parents may be glad. 

One class, which may be used to illustrate 
the methods in vogue, selects a different 
leader for each Sunday and topics are as- 
signed long in advance of the time of pre- 
sentation. Accordingly, under the direct 
guidance of the presiding official, able papers 
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are regularly given. Among the many topics 
presented during the year are the follow- 
ing: Formation of Character by Practice, 
The Nervous Child, The Value of Self- 
Control, The Happy Home, The Art of 
Giving, Forming Ideals for Marriage and 
Being Fair to Father. This class has an 
enthusiastic membership. It has occasional 
joint meetings on week-days with the 
fathers of the congregation, and at these 
meetings topics in which fathers might be 
specially interested are discussed. 

In another church also, the class is con- 
ducted at the Sunday School hour. There is 
a single leader, after the manner of the 
other classes of the Sunday School. This 
leader presents the lesson of the day, and 
to do this is no small task. She has used a 
number of the best books dealing with the 
training of boys and of girls, and has also 
drawn heavily on the magazine literature 
that has lately become somewhat plentiful. 
This class alternates its parent-training 
work with other phases of Sunday School 
lesson material. 

Many classes meet on week-days, some of 
them no oftener than once a month. There 
is a greater freedom among them in respect 
to the lesson material and the methods of 
work and of study. The members do not 
feel the restraint of Sunday nor are they 
worried about the inclusion of this work in 
the general program of religious education, 
for there is a lingering idea of the reputed 
difference between secular and religious sub- 
jects. To some extent the women are forced 
to this view because church leaders, instead 
of attempting to make this class a regular 
part of the organized work of the church, 
still look upon it as an interloper and as 
unworthy of a place beside the program of 
the ladies’ aid society or the young people’s 
organization or of the Sunday School 
proper. 

Efforts to reach fathers have not been 
entirely in vain. A series of radio talks 
dealing with problems in which fathers are 
interested was given last fall and many 
fathers “listened in.” In one church a mixed 
class of parents has been formed under the 
leadership of an educational authority who 
is a faithful church member. Advance has 
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also been made in substituting for the milk- 
and-water program so common at fathers- 
and-sons banquets, something worthwhile 
both from the standpoint of the father’s 
responsibility for the boy and the boy’s ob- 
ligation to his parents and his associates. 

Through the Community Training 
School for Church School Workers, which 
it conducts, the Metropolitan Church Fed- 
eration of St. Louis has attempted to en- 
large the opportunities for training leaders 
in this necessary religious service. It has 
offered courses dealing with Religious Edu- 
cation in the Family, and Sex and Char- 
acter Training, as well as the conventional 
courses usually offered in such schools. It 
has furthermore presented to the various 
ministerial bodies information about litera- 
ture dealing with parents’ problems and has 
stimulated interest in the acceptance of 
classes for parents as'an integral part of a 
complete plan of religious education. 

The work has now passed into a second 
stage of development. Graded material must 
be prepared and specialized courses given in 
the near future. It is not desirable to cover 
the same ground from year to year, but 
mothers must be given an opportunity to 
study the various aspects of the problem in 
order and without unnecessary repetition of 
subject matter. Accordingly, classes must 
be divided, new classes organized and 
other re-arrangements made in individual 
churches. For many mothers a special course 
in the Social Aspects of Child Welfare is 
most worthwhile. The social conditions re- 
sponsible for tendencies among children 
need to be better understood; otherwise 
parents cannot cope adequately with the 
character training of their children. The 
effects of reading, motion pictures, broken 


homes, gangs, crowding, recreation through 
the churches and other modifying forces 
must be studied. Parents must help to make 
all external influences cooperative in effect 
with their own work. 

There still remains an unnecessary luke- 
warmness in the churches themselves and a 
hesitancy in accepting training for arounded- 
out life as a part of the program of re- 
ligious education. Only the other day the 
elders of one church stood in the way of 
the presentation of the picture, “The Gift 
of Life,” to a group of girls and women 
sufficiently advanced in years to deserve 
such an opportunity. Happily the opposi- 
tion was finally overcome. Again, an effort 
to interest a group who called themselves 
“Christian Home-Makers” in a genuine 
parent training course failed miserably be- 
cause of an inability to appreciate the 
spiritual bearing of such a course. Usually 
the mothers of the Cradle Roll group would 
make excellent material for the organiza- 
tion of a parent-training class. In some 
churches efforts are being made to organize 
such mothers for a definite course of in- 
struction. 

In spite of difficulties, much progress has 
been made in a few years and a changing 
attitude of mind can easily be discerned. 
This is as it should be. How the churches 
can afford to surrender the training of the 
parents under their care to agencies that 
will either omit the element of religion or 
will make their religious teaching a sub- 
stitute for the church itself, is incompre- 
hensible. The church needs to do its job. 
Enough parent-training work will still re- 
main to be carried on by other organiza- 
tions. 


“Education does not mean teaching people to know what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers and then leaving them to turn their arith- 
metic to roguery and their literature to lust. It is, on the contrary, training them into 
the perfect exercise and kindly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, 
continua], and difficult work, to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by pre- 
cept, and by praise, but above all, by example.’—Bishop Huntington. 
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‘6 HE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL,” by Harold 
Rugg and Ann Shumaker. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 





$2.40. 

“Youth and Sex,” by Sherwood Eddy. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2. 

“Overcoming Cleft Palate Speech,” by Edna 
Hill Young. 677 Thirteenth Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. $2. 

A new book about progressive education, writ- 
ten with a difference, is The Child-Centered 
School, by Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker. 
The difference is that whereas earlier books on 
the subject have been mainly accounts of in- 
dividual schools in which the new plan has been 
applied, this book contains also an appraisal 
and an up-to-date criticism of its working. Both 
authors are teachers in one of the best-known 
“child-centered schools,” the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College. They are heartily in sympathy 
with the basic principles of free education; the 
substitution of the active school for the passive, 
the working school for the listening, self- 
expression for conformity. They believe, how- 
ever, that the time has come for a systematic 
and scientific examination of the aims and 
methods of existing free schools, to see if the 
programs now used really accomplish the de- 
sired results. They conclude that the child- 
centered schools still have much to learn, that 
programs often over-emphasize some projects 
at the expense of others, that the educative value 
of some units has not yet been accurately de- 
termined, that there is too little team-work, con- 
tinuity and drill, with a resulting lack of intel- 
lectual stamina in the pupils. This is friendly 
criticism, for Dr. Rugg and Miss Shumaker are 
whole-heartedly committed to the new education, 
which will re-orientate the schools about their 
true center, the child. The book is clearly, even 
vividly written, and is supplied with an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

* oe * 


One of the most complicated problems facing 
parents and educators is the guidance of young 
people in their sex difficulties. Sherwood Eddy, 
author of Sex and Youth has taken part in open 
forums and question meetings held in more than 
a score of colleges. He knows as much as any 
adult can know—and that is far from being 
enough—about what youth wants to do or is 
likely to do in this tremendously important and 
confused matter of sex. He does not undertake 
to give advice on his own authority but offers the 
evidence that he has collected from many re- 
liable sources, on such subjects as sanity in sex 


The Book Shelf 


By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 


education, the relation between sex and life, the 
choice of a life companion, the problem of youth, 
and of marriage. It is a book to be used For the 
young rather than By them, although many of 
the chapters are based substantially on Mr. 
Eddy’s talks to college students. One of its merits 
lies in his sincere appreciation of the im- 
portance of his subject. 


* * 


Overcoming Cleft Palate Speech, by Edna Hill 
Young, contains material that was presented to 
the Oral and Plastic Section of the National Con- 
vention of the American Medical Association 
held June, 1928, in Minneapolis. By a surgical 
operation a cleft palate can be closed, but even 
then the child cannot talk until he has been 
taught to use the muscles of speech properly. Out 
of her experience as a teacher of corrective 
speech, Mrs. Young advises parents how to do 
the preliminary muscle-training which will help 
a child with a cleft-palate to talk intelligibly 
after the operation has been performed. 

Another book by the same author is Help 
For You Who Stutter, also $2. The entire sub- 
ject of corrective speech becomes clearer when 
we remember that the speech-mechanism works 
in as definite and exact a way as any machine. 
Speech is a process to be learned. The mechanism 
is supplied at birth, but when there is some 
defect in it, the physical condition must be cor- 
rected and the proper muscle-habits be formed 
as quickly as possible. Mrs. Young also urges 
the parent or teacher to keep constantly in mind 
that throughout the whole process the child 
should be kept in good humor. Correct muscle- 
habits, speed and happiness are the basis of 


improved speech. 
* * 


Your Eyes and Their Care, by Edgar S. Thom- 
son, is one of a long series of books on health 
subjects for laymen published by Appleton. It is 
a simple, common-sense guide to eye health 
written by a New York specialist. The causes of 
eye fatigue and strain, comnion inflammations 
and injuries of the eye and sight defects are 
described in a non-technical way. Dr. Thomson 
takes up the care of the eyes in youth and in 
adulthood. 


Safety Education in the Rural School is the 
title of a manual which has recently been pub- 
lished by the Education Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. This deals with the ac- 
cident problem in rural communities; location 
and equipment of the school building; gives 
suggested topics and correlations for safety 
lessons and outlines club and committee ac- 
tivities. Copies of the manual may be secured 
from the Education Division, One Park Avenue, 
New York, at 25 cents each. 
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Friends in Need 


Where the Parent-Teacher Associations Can 
Find Help With Some of Their Problems 


By Anna B. Pratt 
Director, White-W illiams Foundation 


the founder of the Congress of Mothers, 

said in her inaugural address, “The 
child is the race—in him, and in our treat- 
ment of him, rest the solution of the prob- 
lems which confront the State and Society 
today.” 

If she could know the present Congress 
of Parents and Teachers which is the out- 
growth of her Congress and which num- 
bers more than a million members, with 
many more thousands in the International 
Federation of Home and School, and if she 
could see the earnest attempts of these 
parents and teachers to study the problems 
of their children, she would feel that they 
were all uniting in the solution of Society’s 
problems. 

I felt this the other day when I was 
asked to help organize a Parent-Teacher 
Association in a country neighborhood 
where few of the fathers and mothers had 
gone through the eighth grade. The twenty 
odd parents who asked eager questions 
about books that would help them to un- 
derstand their children seemed so large a 
group that at the time I forgot the other 
580 who had also been invited to the meet- 
ing. Some of them were too busy with the 
housework to attend, and others too tired; 
some could not speak English and perhaps 
a few may not have been interested enough 
in their children to want to go to the school. 
I knew that as the organization grew, more 
parents would join, but judging from the 
majority of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
it would be the rare group which would in- 
clude in its membership all the parents of 
the school and a still more unusual one 
which would have all its membership at the 
meetings. Unfortunately, too, the very 
parents who needed it most would be those 
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who would not be apt to become members. 

Always Parent-Teacher Associations 
have realized this problem but only a few 
have known that there is a solution, one 
which was promised even before the Con- 
gress changed its name to include teachers 
as well as parents. 

In 1906, in three different cities of the 
United States a psychologist, a settlement 
worker and a teacher respectively saw how 
far apart the home and school had grown 
and that they must come together before 
future parents and teachers could know the 
children from all angles and work together 
for them. They saw the difficulty from 
their own angle, that of the school, and 
naturally they thought of meeting it 
through the school. They proposed that a 
teacher, with the additional training of a 
social worker, give her whole time in a 
school to the understanding of the chil- 
dren, getting this understanding from the 
home, the school and the community, and 
interpreting each to the other. Although 
this new worker in the schools is generally 
known as a visiting teacher, in Boston she 
is a home and school visitor and in Phila- 
delphia, a school counselor. She has as at- 
tractive an office as possible in the school 
where she works, to which children misbe- 
having or failing to get along well in their 
lessons may be sent. As she becomes known 
in the school and community, school nurses, 
parents and others send children to her and 
sometimes the children themselves go for 
advice and help, soon recognizing her as 
their friend. If they have to wait to see her, 
there is an attractive magazine or a book 
suited to each age, and in some visiting 
teachers’ offices a chair and table are es- 
pecially provided to make the smallest child 
comfortable. The visiting teacher usually 
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observes the boy or girl first in the class- 
room and on the playground without his 
knowing it and she finds out from the school 
records all that they tell. Then she be- 
comes acquainted with the child himself. 
If he is failing, she wants to know why he 
thinks that he fails, and to win his confi- 
dence. When he has learned to trust her, 
he is glad to have her visit his home and 
often gives her the invitation, feeling that 
she is on his side and will present his case 
to his parents. Almost always the parents 
welcome a visitor from the school. Often 
they have been troubled by the reports 
which have come home but have not known 
what to do about them. When the coun- 
selor knows the whole story, it is seldom 
that she cannot help all to a better under- 
standing, which often is all that is needed. 
But if as sometimes happens, the problem 
is a very complex one, there may be a con- 
ference of all who are dealing with the 
child and if they cannot decide what is best 
to do, they may ask help of a psychiatrist 
or a Child Guidance Clinic. 

Just as it has taken years for people to 
see the value of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, so this other movement grew very 
slowly until a large Foundation, the Com- 
monwealth Fund, decided to see if the 
Visiting Teacher could help in the preven- 
tion of delinquency. Largely through their 
financing there are now over 200 such so- 
cial workers under various names, working 
in thirty-five states, and the school systems 
that have begun with one worker are rap- 
idly adding more. 

In Philadelphia, where this work was 
organized in 1917 by The White-Williams 
Foundation, the school counselors have re- 
cently awakened to the help that the Parent- 
Teacher Associations can offer them. At 
first they thought that they could reach all 
the children who needed them, just as the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in the begin- 
ning were sure that through their meetings 
and committees they could bring all parents 
to the school. In a school of 1000 or more 
the counselor has found it a physical im- 
possibility to know even the majority of 
the homes and she often suspects that she is 
failing to find many of the children who 
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especially need her care. For this reason she 
sees how necessary it is that parents who 
are awake to their children’s needs should 
work with the schools through Parent- 
Teacher Associations. One of these coun- 
selors has helped the Association in her 
school to organize a study class of mothers, 
and has found a new understanding of the 
children’s problems as she hears the mothers 
discuss them in the meetings. The mothers 
also are helping her in her work with those 
who never attend the meetings. They have 
organized a Juvenile Aid Committee which 
is visiting the different social agencies in 
the community and learning how to work 
with them. This counselor believes that her 
own usefulness in the school can be doubled 
by the aid of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

Another experiment which is being tried 
out in Philadelphia with Parent-Teacher 
Associations, is in connection with the 
Scholarship work of the Foundation. Among 
the causes of unadjustment which The 
White-Williams’ counselors discovered in 
their dealing with children was the inability 
of bright children to go on with their edu- 
cation after they were of age to work. Al- 
ready this need had been felt by vocational 
counselors in various cities and financial 
help to children who were obliged to leave 
school was being given in an unorganized 
way. The work had grown and in 1913 the 
first Scholarship offices in this country were 
opened in Chicago. About that time certain 
Parent-Teacher Associations saw the same 
need and they too met it by offering schol- 
arships. 

As higher education becomes more gen- 
eral, money to take the place of wages will 
be increasingly needed to make school pos- 
sible for children of ability, who used to be 
able to reach the top without an education, 
but today are having difficulty in competing 
with the increasing number of high school 
graduates. When children are capable and 
are not given a chance, they become dis- 
couraged or bitter and are often liabilities 
rather than assets in the community. Begin- 
ning in 1917 with one scholarship, The 
White-Williams Foundation gave last year 
152 scholarships amounting to $18,281.50. 
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The scholarship is usually $5.00 a week 
and when possible the amount is added to 
by the boy or girl who works after school 
and on Saturdays. In spite of this the family 
often have to make many sacrifices to keep 
him in school. In such a family illness or 
unemployment of the wage-earner may 
mean the giving up of the scholarship un- 
less there is someone standing by who 
knows hospital, clinic and other community 
resources. Frequently, too, these boys and 
girls need encouragement and advice about 
lesser home and school difficulties. In many 
instances the father is dead and the mother, 
often a foreigner, is too uninformed to give 
adequate advice and guidance. These are 
some of the reasons why the Scholarship 
organizations have appointed counselors to 
whom the boys and girls go at regular in- 
tervals to receive their scholarships while 
they discuss their school reports and many 
other questions. ‘hese frequent contacts 
with the children are considered quite as 
necessary as the money. Each year these 
counselors meet and from their experiences 
they have formulated principles to help in 
the selection and guidance of scholarship 
children. 

In the selection of the student and the 
administration of the scholarship they take 
into consideration : 


1. A school report, taking into account special 
abilities, such as music, etc. 

2. A health report from a physician. 

3. A study of the out-of-school activities to make 
sure that the applicant is not doing too much 
outside work and that he has wholesome and 
satisfactory recreation. 

4. A psychological examination to determine 
whether the applicant is capable of profiting 
by the courses which he is planning to take. 
(The test is never to be considered alone but 
must be balanced by a study of the applicant’s 
entire personality.) 

5. A study with the applicant of the course 
which he is planning to take, that he may not 
choose one which will lead to a vocation in 
which he may have difficulty later in finding 
local employment. 

6. The assurance of at least one of the parents 
that he is in sympathy with the applicant’s 
desire to remain in school. 


With such knowledge of the student and 
his family and with the frequent oppor- 
tunity for keeping in touch when he comes 
every two weeks for his scholarship, there 


is greater promise that the money will be of 
real value to him. 

Last year in Philadelphia $10,281.50 of 
the total amount given for scholarships 
came from interested groups and individuals 
and of this $705 were given by Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Four grade school 
associations are contributing $200 each to 
send a graduate to high school, while senior 
and junior high school associations are giv- 
ing scholarships to promising students. ‘The 
money is never a loan, since nearly all the 
students have younger brothers and sisters 
dependent upon them and could not for 
several years earn enough to repay it. 
These students have formed an Alumni 
Association which last year earned $110 for 
their White-Williams Alumni Scholarship. 
Last January the Director of the Founda- 
tion received this letter: 


“In accordance with our resolution adopted 
last year, you will find enclosed the sum of 
$110.00 to be used as a basis for The White- 
Williams Foundation Alumni Scholarship for the 
coming year. Through the untiring efforts of our. 
faithful members we have realized more than we 
did last year and we are sincerely hoping that 
next year’s will be even greater than the en- 
closed amount. 

“Again assuring you of our sincere and loyal 
cooperation and with best personal wishes, allow 
me to be 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
President, Alumni Association.” 





When one realizes that of the twenty- 
three graduates in 1928 all the boys and 
some of the girls were studying at night in 
addition to working during the day, this 
gift means a great sacrifice of time and 
money. 

Because of the advantages which have 
resulted from the give and take between 
The White-Williams Foundation and the 
schools in both schoot and_ scholarship 
counseling, those of us who are working in 
Philadelphia believe that this close coopera- 
tion between the two will lead to a better 
understanding of our children’s problems 
than either group could have alone, for it 
is only as we do understand our children 
and work together for them that we are 
going to help them to live full and satis- 
factory lives. 














Community Recreation 


By RuTH SHERBURNE, Executive Secretary, Glens Falls Outing Club, Inc. 
District Recreation Chairman, New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Nore.—This is the eighth and final paper in the program on The Wise Use of Leisure. See 
page 31, Cuitp WELFARE for September, 1928.—J. W. Faust, National Chairman of Recreation. 


HUNDRED years ago when railroads 
A first being built, the story goes 
that farmers tore up at night the 
rails that had been laid the previous day 
because this invention of the devil, not only 
would frighten their cattle but ultimately 
would destroy the market for draft horses. 
Yet railroads have developed beyond the 
wildest dreams of their early promoters. 
Later, the City Council in an Ohio city 
solemnly passed an ordinance making it a 
misdemeanor for anyone to have a bathtub 
in his house, because too much bathing, in 
their estimation, was not healthful. Never- 
theless, in spite of this measure, the prac- 
tice of bathing has persisted. And so we 
could go on citing instance after instance 
of violent but, from our point of view, 
laughable opposition to inventions, innova- 
tions, changes that have ultimately proved 
of greatest benefit to society. 
Today, the establishment of recreation 
systems is inveighed against by a few con- 
servatives in every community on the 
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ground that they, themselves, did not have 
playgrounds nor leadership in their youth, 
yet managed to survive. It is altogether 
safe to predict, however, that within twenty 
years, there will scarcely be a village or 
town in the country that will not maintain 
public facilities for recreation just as it now 
supports its schools. The spread and the de- 
velopment of the recreation movement is in- 
evitable and nothing can stop it. Progress 
along this line is being forced upon society 
in order that communities may keep pace 
with the radical changes that modern in- 
vention has wrought in working and living 
conditions. 

This article, therefore, is not intended as 
an argument for community recreation. I 
firmly believe that growth of this phase of 
social work is bound to go on surely and 
steadily. The big problem is how best to 
direct its growth so that the best possible 
results may be obtained with the least pos- 
sible wasted effort. Accordingly, instead of 
presenting a series of reasons for the es- 
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tablishment of a recreation system, I am 
trying to set down in as concise form as 
possible some very practical a b c sugges 
tions which I hope will be helpful to groups 
that want to start the work, to improve the 
quality or to extend the scope of the pro- 
gram already in operation. 


Stupy oF COMMUNITY 


People generally are not very much in 
sympathy with a “survey,” because too often 
to the average citizen it implies a neatly 
printed, dry-as-dust, statistical report pre- 
pared by some expert, which is promptly 
tucked away in a file and forgotten. How- 
ever, the first step in the establishment of 
a recreation system ought to be a thorough- 
going study of the community from every 
angle that may have any bearing upon the 
work, 

The findings of this more or less formal 
investigation are usually an eye-opener, even 
to men and women who have lived long in 
the community and who are supposed to 
“know it” thoroughly. 

If properly presented to the community, 
this inventory of community assets and 
liabilities is of inestimable value because it 
shows definitely what the needs are and 
furnishes a basis for planning a program 
that will not duplicate nor overlap what 
is already being done. The average city 
official or the hard-headed business man, who 
is usually more or less skeptical of what he 
terms promoters or long-haired reformers, 
gains confidence in the project and lends his 
support when he sees that an intelligent ef- 
fort is being made to plan wisely .and ef- 
ficiently, and that the backers are not going 
off half cocked on some wild goose chase. 


How To MAKE THE STUDY 


No one organization should attempt to 
make the study alone. For obvious, strategic 
reasons, the Mayor or the City Council 
should be asked to appoint a carefully 
selected committee of citizens who are rep- 
resentative of as many official and private 
groups as possible, in order that the infor- 
mation gleaned may be disseminated broadly. 
Furthermore, because it has asked for the 
study and resulting recommendations, the 


Municipality from the very start acknowl- 
edges its responsibility in the matter. 

The first step is to call the Committee 
together and after going over the entire out- 
line, to assign some one subject for investi- 
gation to each member of the group. If the 
city is highly organized, it is well to begin 
with “Existing Recreation Opportunities.” 

A week later—and this is allowing ample 
time—the investigators meet to report their 
findings which, for purposes of record, 
should in each instance be written. The 
second step is the study of population and 
social conditions. This work must be done 
carefully and, if possible, by people and with 
the assistance of people, who are already 
well versed along these lines. Usually, the 
trained social workers of the community 
are only too glad to help. 

A third meeting when the second set of 
reports is presented is always vastly inter- 
esting. The first reports may have given 
the impression that much is being done and 
that there is little for the city to do; but 
when they are compared with census fig- 
ures, with the facts about actual social con- 
ditions and with the standards for size and 
distribution of facilities, the gaps are ob- 
vious. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The third step is turning all the reports 
over to a small central committee to be 
sifted, analyzed and carefully compared. 
Upon the conclusions they reach they base 
their recommendations for the development 
of the work. Before these recommendations 
are presented to the authorities, however, 
they should be carefullv discussed and ap- 
proved by the entire survey group so that 
they may not seem to have come from three 
or four enthusiasts. Furthermore, if it is 
possible, the City Council should be per- 
suaded to adopt this report as a recreation 
plan for the city just as it adopts the re- 
port of a City Planning Commission. 

This plan and report must embody, first, 
recommendations for the administration of 
the work (and I wish space would permit 
of a discussion of the relative merits and 
disadvantages of various types of adminis- 
trative bodies) ; second, a general program 
for all ages; third, a program of extension 
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and development that may cover years. The 
following table of recommendations is one 
that was actually presented by a survey 
committee about four years ago. The aster- 
isks show the items that have already been 
put into effect. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. ADMINISTRATION | 
*A, Trained Superintendent of Recreation 


“3. 


°C. 


employed year around. 

Part-time Staff, competently trained 

(paid). 

1. Summer, play leaders. 

2. Leaders for after school and evening 
work other seasons. 

Volunteer Committees and Volunteer 

Workers for special activities. 


II. Twetve Montus’ ProGRAM FOR ALL AGES 


A. 


B. 


Summer Program. 

*1, Playgrounds open afternoons and 
evenings at least. 

a. Adequate leadership. 

b. Ample amount of play material 
(balls, etc.). 

c. Well-rounded program of play 
activities suitable for children of 
different ages. 

*2. Games and social activities for 
young people and adults evenings. 

*3. Community leagues in various sports 
for adults. 

4. Neighborhood gatherings, outdoor 
concerts, dances, entertainments, 
movies, etc. 

*5. Water sports. 

6. Summer Camps. 

Program for Other Seasons. 

*1, Leadership for children’s play on 
Saturdays and after school during 
the school year. 

*2. Cooperation with both public and 
parochial school authorities in a pro- 
gram of after school athletic leagues 
that will include the majority of the 
older boys and girls. 

*3, Winter sports. 

*4, Community leagues in seasonal sports 
for both men and women. 

5. Organi- 
zation of 
Neigh- 
borhood 
Asso- 
ciations 
for the 
promo- 
tien of 
recrea- 
tional 
and so- 
cial life 
of the 
neigh- 





C. General Community Recreation. 
*1. Development of community music 
and dramatics. 
*2. Civic celebrations. 
*3. Festivals, pageants, fairs, etc. 


Ill. EXTENs!ON AND DEVELOPMENT OF FACILITIES. 
A. Immediate Extension of Facilities. 

*1. Acquisition of adequate play space 
east of railroad tracks. 

*2. Development of a playground some- 
where in the X St. school district to 
serve younger children until such 
a time as there is an adequate school 
yard. 

*3. Use of the gymnasium and other 
suitable facilities in the high school 
for community recreation purposes— 
under proper’ supervision and 
leadership provided by Recreation 
Commission. 

B. Future Development. 

N.B. 1. A comprehensive City Planning 
Survey which will integrate plans 
for park and play areas with a city 
wide plan for thoroughfares, hous- 
ing and zoning. 

a. Acquisition of additional park 
playground areas in outlying dis- 
tricts to provide for future. 

b. Adequate school sites, erection of 
school buildings with provisions 
for indoor play and for meetings. 

2. Development of existing areas. 

a. Adherence to good plan drawn 
according to accepted standards 
by competent playground architect. 

b. Careful attention given to surface 
conditions. 

*3. Development of safe bathing places. 

N.B. A City Planning Board has been es- 

tablished and the Survey starts in 
April. 

It is obvious that there is untold value in 
such a chart. The recreation authorities 
know where they are headed ; they can mea- 
sure and evaluate their own program. They 
cannot lose sight of major projects in the 
welter of details that arise from day to day 
or season to season. In short, the recreation 
system is started in an efficient, business- 
like fashion with 
a large, intelligent 
group of repre- 
sentative men and 
women back of 
the projects the 
recreation author- 
ities undertake, 
because they, 
themselves, after 
careful study, 


have helped form- 


borhood. A New Jersey Playground Equipped by the “P.-T. A.” ulate the plans. 
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The Normal School 
and the “P.-T. A.” 


By Epna M. MarsHatt, Director of Training, and Atice M. KRACKOWIZER, 
Geography and Industrial Arts, State Normal School, Salisbury, Md. 


chief function of a training school for 

teachers is to prepare its graduates for 
acceptable service as classroom instructors. 
It may not be so generally understood that 
the school is under obligations to train its 
students to meet other responsibilities of 
the teaching profession. Not the least of 
these is community leadership, which may 
best find its expression through an active, 
intelligent, responsible Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

Next to the parents, teachers—or pros- 
pective teachers, which the Normal School 
students are—have as their greatest privilege 
and responsibility, the development of the 
coming generation. While every one at 
times needs to be a good follower, it falls 
to the lot of teachers, more perhaps than 
to any other social workers, to act as leaders 
of the right type, and to develop trained 
leaders for the future. In order to be equal 
to this task, which cannot with impunity 
be shirked by anyone, native ability alone 
is not sufficient in our complex modern so- 
cial life. Hence the training we give to our 
students. 

The chief element in this training is the 
vision of the aims and purposes of our life 
work; of the goals we are setting up and 
the reasons for them; of the variety of in- 
terests mecessary to secure fullness of ex- 
perience; of the ability to use to advantage 
the best of what our environment has to 
offer us at all times. 

In order to carry a vision over to others 
there must be understanding of human na- 
ture. This means a serious and intensive 
study, and here many teachers fail. Child 
nature and its self-expression in what we 
call behavior must be met and interpreted 
on its own ground, if there is to be any 


Paiste no one will deny that the 


real growth and progress on the part of the 
child. Also, in dealing with adults in the 
family and in the community, the under- 
standing of the workings of the human 
brain is essential to the achieving of worthy 
results. Teachers must have the ability to 
work with people, be they children or 
grown-ups, to draw them out, to get their 
free cooperation, and to organize them for 
the carrying out of common ends. A pa- 
rent is not qualified to bring up children 
merely by virtue of being a parent; so the 
teacher, too, needs special training for this 
large service. This, the Normal School stu- 
dent is getting through (1) first-hand, di-- 
rected observation of children; (2) an ap- 
plication of the laws of psychology, and of 
such principles of education as have been 
proved to be sound; (3) social contacts in 
dormitory, school and extra-curricular life ; 
(4) actual experiencing of the truth that 
every act is a step in the formation of a 
habit, desirable or otherwise, and that it 
behooves them to be circumspect in the 
habits they permit their charges to estab- 
lish. 

There is a third wide field in which Nor- 
mal School students need to become pro- 
ficient if they would carry on their work 
successfully. No longer is ignorance an ex- 
cuse for inefficient living. On the other 
hand, the world is so full of information of 
all kinds that one must’ choose wisely in 
order not to run amuck. The Normal 
School student is trained to use the imple- 
ments of knowledge and culture, and to 
select such material as will help him towards 
his goal. Learning how to read and study 
books, how to select and discard informa- 
tion, how to organize and apply it, he gets 
valuable knowledge for himself, and experi- 
ence in how to teach children to get it for 
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themselves. He is brought into contact with 
beautiful pictures; he participates in ap- 
preciation and expression of high class 
music ; he*tries his hand at problems in fine 
and industrial arts, clarifying his own ideas, 
developing skill to produce lovely articles 
with which to beautify his surroundings, 
and appreciation of the labor of others. 
He is taught to interpret life among people 
born into varying geographic environments, 
who have expressed themselves through 
those channels. The student is led to see 
that everywhere people have made some 
contribution to progress, and gradually 
there dawns in him a consciousness of the 
universality of human needs and aspirations, 
and a glimpse of the possibility of world 
friendliness. Like the parent in the home, 
his contact with young children in the 
schoolroom gives him the opportunity for 
carrying over to them what he himself has 
discovered. 

Not only does the curriculum of the 
school aim to give its students general in- 
formation and desirable ideals, attitudes, 
and appreciations which will aid in parent- 
teacher work, but it plans to give specific 
helps also. One course, and to some extent 
a second one, Rural Sociology and Rural 
Teachers’ Problems attempts to give such 
assistance. How to help the parents of a 
community carry a parent-teacher associa- 
tion on effectively is unquestionably a rural 
teacher’s problem. 

During their practice teaching in rural 
schools, students gain some first-hand in- 
formation. A part of their teaching job is 
to help the critic make plans for the regular 
P.-T. A. meeting, to attend the meeting, 
and to participate if circumstances permit. 
They return to their classroom with such 
questions as these: 


Why should schools desire to organize Parent- 
Teacher Associations? 


If I obtain a school in which one does not exist, 
how shall I go about organizing one? 

After organization, what can I do to help 
keep it going? 

What things should I suggest that Parent- 
Teacher Associations strive to do? 

Where can I get information to help me with 
organization, writing a constitution, making 


programs, finding speakers, and many other 
things? 
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In helping students to find answers to 
the above questions, something of the State 
and National Congress, of their publica- 
tions, of the advantages of membership is 
taught. Sometimes to help in organization 
the class becomes an imaginary rural com- 
munity. This plan has been found especially 
helpful in teaching parliamentary procedure, 
and in showing what to do at first and 
at succeeding meetings. The type of en- 
tertainment to be presented occasionally 
by children is discussed and sometimes 
given. 

The greater part of the student’s first- 
hand information is obtained from atten- 
dance at meetings of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Elementary Department 
of the Normal School. Acquaintance with 
the programs and the procedure of this 
association makes more clear the relation- 
ship between the P.-T. A. and the school 
and the work which the association is do- 
ing in the way of supplying equipment 
for a new school. With this knowledge 
are produced posters which _ illustrate 
various projects and principles of the 
movement. 

Throughout the unit on “Parent-Teacher 
Associations” in the Rural Teachers’ Prob- 
lems course, students are helped to recog- 
nize the qualities—whether they be habits, 
skills, ideals, attitudes, or appreciations, 
necessary to help them in parent-teacher 
work. They graduate from the Maryland 
State Normal School at Salisbury expecting 
to help carry on an association already 
started, or to take steps towards organiza- 
tion, if one does not already exist. We be- 
lieve this specific information to be neces- 
sary, if our graduates are to do what is ex- 
pected of them by the county superinten- 
dents and supervisors of Maryland towards 
bringing about the right kind of coopera- 
tion between home and school. 

With such a vision, with the accompany- 
ing abilities, and with useful knowledge and 
experience gained through life in the Nor- 
mal School, our students are equipped to 
meet in fullest measure the responsibilities 


of the high calling of teaching. 
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Safety 


Conducted by the Education Division, 


National Safety Council 


Making Young America Safe 


By FLorENCE NELSON 











HE safety sur- 
vey campaign 
is gathering 


momentum, and al- 


ready more than Alabama 
51,000 blanks have pe nero 
been distributed by California 
the National Com- Colorado 
mittee on Safety. = soe apa 
The success of this || Columbia 
effort will be mea- - || Florida 
sured, however, not |} —— 

by the quantity of | Indiana 
blanks distributed, | se 

but by the number | Somer 

of completed — sur- | Massachusetts 
veys. It is hoped that || Michigan 


every unit which 
undertakes the pro- 
ject will put it 


Auburn, R. I.? 
through speedily and 





ABOUT THE SURVEYS! 


Survey blanks have been sent upon It 
request to the following states: 


Completed safety surveys are being 
returned. Have you sent yours to Mrs. 
Frederick H. Devere, 677 Park Ave., 


common home hazards. 
| These Surveys cost 
nothing. 
is hoped that 
every one will under- 
Minnesota take this project and 
Mississippi help reduce the appall- 
Missour, ing total of deaths— 
New Hampshire 18,000 deaths of little 


. | children from_ acci- 
— Carolina | -- which ~~ defi- 

. nitely preventable! 
epee oor Of the 89,000 lives 
South Carolina sacrificed annually 
South Dakota from accidents, 25,000 
Tens are placed at _ the 
Utah homekeeper’s door! 
Vermont What a_ challenge! 
Virgini Let’s DO ; something! 
Waehin, gton Pass this letter on 
West Virginia to other associations in 
Wyoming your community. En- 


| list and enlist! 

| Very truly yours, 
CHARLOTTE P. BAILey, 
State Safety 
Chairman. 











thoroughly and re- 
turn the completed survey as soon as pos- 


sible. Let’s work for a one hundred per cent 
return! 


A letter sent out by Mrs. E. P. Bailey, 
State Chairman for North Carolina, had 
such splendid results in interesting the local 


Associations that we are going to print it 
here. 


DEAR PRESIDENTS OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS: 

Please appoint a safety chairman. Have her 
send to Mrs. F. H. Devere, Associate Chair- 
man, National Committee on Safety, 677 Park 
Avenue, Auburn, Rhode Island, for copies of 
safety surveys and USE THEM. Each Associa- 
tion uses one School Survey and one Community 
Survey, and EACH MEMBER in the Associa- 
tion uses a Home Survey. It makes a very in- 
teresting and worthwhile program to distribute 
these Home Surveys to each member present, 
have her fill it out and return at the next 
meeting. Secure a good speaker on Safety and 
have general discussion on the removal of 


* * 


A number of state safety chairmen are 
using the monthly news letters sent out by 
Dr. Meredith as a means of securing local 
publicity. In Sioux City, Iowa, Mr. M. G. 
Clarke, Superintendent of Schools included 
in his regular monthly bulletin to teachers 
the March news letter which listed the six 
most important causes of home accidents. 
Mr. Jay E. Keck, President of the Iowa 
Probation Association is‘ very much inter- 
ested in the safety program of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. He will 
enlist the help of probation officers through- 
out the state, and will give publicity 
through his bulletin sérvice. 

Mr. F. W. Rodenheber, State Safety 
Chairman for Kentucky, sent copies of the 
March news letter to five hundred local 
chairmen throughout the state. 
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The Parent-Teacher Association of 
Park Ridge, Illinois, recently gave a lunch- 
eon for the junior police of the school. This 
luncheon, which was in charge of Mrs. H. 
A. Sloane, was tendered to the thirty-one 
boys “in appreciation of the splendid service 
they have given to the community and as 
a mark of esteem as well as an incentive 
for continued good work.” 

This would seem to be a very worth 
while activity, and one which might be fol- 
lowed by other units in recognizing the 
service performed by junior safety councils, 
patrols and other school safety organiza- 
tions. 

* * 

Mrs. Elizabeth E. Hyde, Press Chair- 
man of the South Carolina Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, has recently called 
attention to the dangerous practice of allow- 
ing children to ride on the running boards 
of cars. She cites the following report in a 
local paper as an example of the serious 
kind of accident which may result: 


“Little Lillian Ellis, five-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Ellis, is making satisfactory 
progress toward recovery at the sanitorium 
where her leg was amputated on Saturday fol- 
lowing an accident. The previous Sunday the 
little girl, along with other children, climbed 
on the running board of their father’s car as he 
drove the machine into the garage of their 
country home. Mr. Ellis 
did not know that the child 
had fallen from the run- 
ning board, nor realize 
what the bump he felt was, 
until the other children 
screamed, and he found the 
wheels had passed over 
the legs of the little girl. 
The bones in one leg were 
broken, and on account of 
the presence of gangrene, 
amputation was necessary 
a week after the accident.” 


Hy 
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* * * 


WINpbow EXHIBITS 


A splendid means of 
giving publicity to your 
safety program is 
through an_ attractive 
window display. The 
cooperation of local 
merchants can easily be 
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secured; and in the case of the larger de- 
partment stores, it might be possible to en- 
list the help of the window-dressing ex- 
pert in planning your exhibit. 

If you have been working on the problem 
of street safety, a model of a “safety city,” 
featuring the improvements which you have 
effected would be appropriate and interest- 
ing. Posters might be added telling the story 
of the year’s work and giving statistics on 
local accidents. Models of the safe and the 
unsafe home are also a valuable means of 
demonstrating the home safety problem. By 
enlisting the help of the teachers in your 
school these models might be constructed 
by the children as a part of their regular 
classroom work. Such exhibits often prove 
far more interesting than commercial prod- 
ucts prepared at great expense ; particularly 
when parents are to view them. 

In preparation for the summer safety 
campaign an exhibit of playgrounds, safe 
water fronts, and backyard play equipment 
would have great educational value. Or a 
learn-to-swim campaign might be featured, 
with posters and models showing the places 
in the community where water sports can 
be enjoyed in safety. 

If you have been able to show a reduction 
in child accidents during the past year be 
sure to advertise this by 
means of appropriate pos- 
ters and charts. If your 
community accident rate 
is increasing, try to se- 
cure the most effective 
publicity on the need 
for preventive measures. 
Only by keeping the 
problem constantly be- 
fore the public can you 
hope to secure permanent 
results. Too often a 
really fine piece of work 
in accident prevention 
goes for nothing because 
interest lags and the 
hazards which have been 
eliminated crop out 
again. 
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FTER a child has been born into the 
Av under conditions that have 
given him a fair start in life, how 
must he be cared for so that he will keep 
that good health which is his heritage? 
The surroundings in which he lives are 
largely artificial; not for him is a chance 
to lie and roll on Mother Earth, to be nur- 
tured in sunshine and moving airs, like his 
brothers and sisters of the woods and fields. 
Four walls enclose him, walls that shelter 
him from rain and frost and the sudden 
death that often 





The Second Right 


To Live in Hygienic Surroundings 


By A.tice Fisher Loomis 


p= 


This is the second of seven important articles based on The 
Child’s Bill of Rights —Enprror. 


place to sleep; as he grows older, a place 
to play, and, above all, a spirit of harmony 
in the home. 


FresH AIR AND SUNSHINE 


Every baby should, if possible, have a 
bright, sunny room, well ventilated and 
kept at a temperature of about 70 degrees. 
When he is sleeping, the temperature may 
be considerably lower if he has sufficient 
covers. Windows should be opened during 
the nap and at night and kept open dur- 
ing the day when 





descends on help- 
lessness in the 
wilds—but walls 
which may carry 
their own  haz- 
ards. 

If a newborn 
baby could choose 
his home there 
would be certain 
things he would 
look for. Perhaps 
these would be: 
an abundance of 
fresh air and sun- 
shine in the 
house; cleanliness 
for himself and 
in his surround- 
ings; water that 
is safeguarded 
against contami- 
nation; freedom 
from exposure to 
disease; a quiet 


America: 
conditions 


ings 


good health 





The Child’s Bill of Rights 
HE ideal to which we should strive 
is that there shall be no child in 
That has not been born under proper 
That does not live in hygienic surround- 


That ever suffers from undernourishment 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection 

That does not receive primary instruc- | 
tion in the elements of hygiene and | 


That has not the complete birthright of 
a sound mind in a sound body 
That has not the encouragement to ex- 
press in fullest measure the spirit | 
within, which is the final endowment 
of every human being. 
HERBERT HOOVER 


American Child Health Association 


| weather condi- 
| tions permit. It 
| is generally pos- 
| sible to have the 
| window open at 
least a crack. In 
good weather the 
baby can sleep 
out-of-doors, _ his 
eyes being pro- 
tected against the 
glare of the sun. 
His covers should 
be enough to keep 
him warm but 
|. not enough to 
make him _per- 
spire. In summer 
a piece of mos- 
quito netting 
should protect 
him from flies 
and mosquitoes. 
As he grows 


President 








up into a little 
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child, several hours of outdoor play daily 
will help to build and develop him. If the 
weather is too wet or stormy he can be 
dressed in his outdoor clothes and the win- 
dows thrown wide open; in this way he 
will not wholly miss the benefit of his out- 
door play and the long day will pass more 
pleasantly. 

When children are of school age it is 
sometimes difficult in the short winter days 
to allow them the time for outdoor play 
that they should have. There is a tempta- 
tion to crowd in too many extra studies or 
activities, such as music and dancing, which 
deprive children of the needed amount of 
outdoor play. The more progressive schools 
are planning the school day with this in 
mind, and there is a growing tendency to 
lessen the amount of homework. 


A Pace To PLay 


Play being the real business of a child’s 
life and the means nature has chosen for 
developing his mind and body, finding him 
a place to play becomes one of the first 
duties of his parents and guardians. The 
playroom in a house where there are several 
children is more important than the parlor 
—is almost a necessity. It is the child’s own 
kingdom, where he may play by right and 
not by sufferance, and where his games and 
imaginings need not give way to the in- 
roads of visitors or the meal-times of his 
elders. 

Children need for their proper develop- 
ment an enormous amount of big muscle 
activity and this vigorous exercise is best 
taken out-of-doors—indeed, must generally, 
of necessity, be taken out-of-doors. There- 
fore, a place to play out-of-doors is of even 
greater consequence than a playroom. Par- 
ents generally do, and always should, have 
this in mind in selecting a residence. The 
nearness of parks or playgrounds, of coun- 
try, or even of a vacant lot, may affect the 
choice. Yet there will still remain many 
families in our large cities who have not, 
and under present circumstances cannot 
have, access to any playground but the 
streets. We cannot but admire the way chil- 
dren contrive to get their play under such 
adverse conditions, and in so doing develop 
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a remarkable amount of initiative, but, 
nevertheless, street play is a makeshift and 
a poor one, since it is beset with dangers 
and limited in scope. We must not rest con- 
tent but must see that in our city planning 
for the future the child’s right to play re- 
ceives the same consideration as his right 
to a roof over his head. 

Dr. Clark W. Hetherington in his book 
“School Program in Physical Education” 
says: “The average time per day required 
to gain essential results from big muscle ac- 
tivities . . . seems to be about as follows: 
for children of elementary school age, it is 
between four and five hours per day; for 
children of the high school age or during 
early adolescence, it is between two and three 
hours per day, and for the college period 
or late adolescence, it is between one or two 
hours per day.” These figures indicate the 
necessity of ample provision of time and 
place to play. 

A child’s playfellows are part of his “sur- 
roundings.” An only child isolated from 
other children, is in danger of growing up 
self-centered ; he misses the give and take, 
even the rough and tumble of group play, 
which he will encounter as a matter of 
course when he goes to school. To learn 
to play happily with others, to learn to 
share, mean much for success, not only in 
school but also in later life. 


CLEANLINESS 


Personal cleanliness for children and 
cleanliness in their surroundings are desir- 
able and conducive to both health and com- 
fort. The little baby with his tender skin, 
must be kept scrupulously clean, and chil- 
dren, large and small, will be more com- 
fortable if they are bathed with reasonable 
frequency. “A clean, healthy skin keeps ac- 
tive, helps to regulate the body temperature 
and to carry off some of its waste.” * 

The clothing of little children should 
be loose and comfortable and frequently 
washed. Soiled clothes should be changed 
immediately. The general cleanliness and 
cheerfulness of children’s surroundings 
have much to do with their sense of well- 
being. One of the habits important in safe- 





* Runabouts in the House of Health. 
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guarding heath, in which children can and 
should receive early training, is the wash- 
ing of the hands before meals and after 
a visit to the toilet. “Remember that the 
germs of disease are about us all the time 
and may be spread by coughing, sneezing, 
kissing, by soiled hands and towels, or toys, 
spoons, cups, and many other things. Con- 
taminated water and food may spread dis- 
ease and so do insects and animals. 

“Keep your child away from people who 
have coughs, colds, or are in any way sick. 
Have a separate handkerchief for each child, 
and teach him early to cover his mouth 
when he coughs or sneezes. Have an indi- 
vidual towel for each one. Keep his toys 
clean—just as you will his spoon, cup, etc. 
See that food eaten raw is thoroughly 
washed. Avoid raw foods in the summer 
time. In the morning boil the drinking 
water he is to use during the day.” * 

The time will come in a child’s life when 
it will no longer seem necessary to take the 
precaution of boiling his water but the par- 
ents will allow him to use the same water 
supply as the grown members of the family. 
The water supply 
is usually the respon- 
sibility of the official 
agencies, but where 
your home or com- 
munity is dependent 
on wells, be sure 
that these are be- 
yond suspicion. Ask 
your local health of- 
ficer how you may 
have the water 
tested. 


FREEDOM FROM Ex- 
POSURE TO DISEASE 

It used to be com- 
monly believed that 
every child must go 
through measles and 
whooping cough and 
other common dis- 
eases of childhood 
and therefore it was 
useless to isolate the 


*Runabouts in the 
House of Health. 





Little Dick Franklin and His Dogs, Jack and Jill, 
100 per cent in Health in the Summer Round-Up, 
New Hebron, Miss. : 
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sick member of the family ; the others might 
as well be exposed and “get it over with.” 
There could not be a more mistaken policy. 
In the first place, it is quite possible to get 
through life without taking these diseases 
and, in the second place, they may prove to 
be more serious than we anticipate. We can 
never be sure that some handicapping de- 
fect may not be left as a result. We should, 
therefore, use every care to shelter our chil- 
dren and the children of other people from 
exposure to communicable disease. 

It is inadvisable to take young children 
to movies or into crowds, since they may 
run a chance of picking up some such dis- 
ease. Be guarded even about letting the baby 
see many visitors, or passing him around a 
circle of friends to be fondled and per- 
haps kissed. Besides the risk of infection, 
too much excitement is not good for him. 
The right of childhood to live in hygienic 
surroundings includes, surely, an environ- 
ment in which danger is not deliberately 
courted. 

A PLAcE To SLEEP 

A little baby spends most of his time in 
sleeping, and chil- 
dren up to school age 
spend a good half of 
their time in daytime 
naps. After that, the 
amount of sleep 
needed gradually 
diminishes. A regu- 
lar routine for chil- 
dren is good as in- 
ducing regular 
habits. A fixed bed- 
time, therefore, is 
desirable, and may 
foster the habit of 
sleeping at a regular 
hour. Where chil- 
dren are kept up 
late, either for their 
own pleasure or the 
convenience of their 
elders, they are 
likely to become 
over-tired and this 
may prevent their 
sleeping or make 
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their sleep restless. Again, their sleep is apt 
to be shortened in the morning by the fact 
of the household’s being awake and about. 

Babies should always sleep alone, and a 
separate bed for every child is desirable; 
the sleeping room should be well ventilated 
and reasonably quiet. It may not be neces- 
sary (or possible) to exclude all noise; so 
it is well to accustom the baby to going to 
sleep without having the ordinary noises of 
the household hushed on his account. 


A Happy Home 
In planning carefully the physical en- 


vironment of our children we must never 
lose sight of the profound influence of the 
mental and spiritual atmosphere in which 
they grow up. The former may be more or 
less conditioned by our pocketbook ; the lat- 
ter depends on what we have made of our 
own inner life. We cannot expect to find 
in a child a higher standard of conduct 
than that we set for ourselves. 

Children who grow up in an atmosphere 
of family affection and mutual help, whose 
home training is done with such a light 
touch that they are not conscious of being 
“brought up,” and whose parents know well 
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the value of light-hearted family play, are 
likely to set forth in the world equipped 
with a healthy outlook on life and poise in 
meeting its difficulties. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


In renting or building a house what points 
would you take into consideration as affecting 
the health of the children? (This article has not 
covered them all.) 

Is the lighting of the home planned so that 
children’s eyes are protected? 

Do you have a thermometer in your house, and 
do you try to keep the temperature in Winter 
around 68 degrees or 70 degrees? Is there a 
thermometer in the children’s schoolroom? 

In the routine of the children’s day, do they 
have sufficient of the kind of play that brings 
into action the big trunk muscles? 
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A New Service for Parents 


By ELLen C. LOMBARD 
Assistant Specialist in Adult Education 


HE United States Bureau of Education has this year inaugurated a new service 
for parents and for parents’ study groups. A series of monthly parent education 
letters is now being issued, free, under the general title “Helping Our Children 
Succeed in School.” The letters contain brief discussions of some of the common, 
everyday experiences of the average family which are likely not only to have an in- 
fluence on the work of the children in school, but also to affect them throughout life. 
Some of the subjects dealt with are: “Teaching Courage,” “The Morning 
Grouch,” “The Dawdler,” “The Losing and Forgetting Habit,” “Home School 
Work,” “Home Duties for Children,” “Teaching Children Respect of Property,” etc. 
The material for these letters was prepared for the Bureau of Education by Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Cleveland College, Western Reserve University. Single 
copies of the four letters already issued may be obtained by addressing requests to the 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Parents may also secure from this Bureau a new reading course entitled “The 
Whole Child.” This is the course which was recently adopted by the University of 
Arkansas, Extension Division, as the basis for two credit courses for parents which 


were instituted at the request of and in cooperation with the Arkansas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 











Children’s Gardens at Spring Road School, the first planting day. 


Gardening at Spring Road School 


By EtruHet E tuts Bircw 


Epiror’s Nore.—Spring Road is a two-room rural school with sixty pupils. It includes the 


grades from one up to six. 


SCHOOL garden for every boy and 
Ae in Spring Road School, as well 

as completely landscaped school 
grounds” was the goal set by the chairman 
of the Garden Club Committee of the 
Spring Road Parent-Teacher Association 
last fall. As plans took on definite form, 
teachers and parents realized that the suc- 
cess of school gardening depended largely 
on the interest of the children, so it was es- 
pecially gratifying to have one of the boys 
in school one day ask the question, “Can’t 
we have school gardens?” With this nearly 
every child in the room had a contribu- 
tion to make: “We could raise vegetables” ; 
“And cook them in our kitchenette’; 
“Then invite our parents”; “We could put 
flowers on the tables”; “We would have 
fresh flowers every day”; came almost in 
unison. This spontaneous request from the 
children was just the introduction that had 
been hoped for. Then as the ground was 
plowed and preparations made, the children 
felt that it really was their own and they 


took an especial pride in all that was done. 

To see the faithful Garden Club chair- 
man, after a hard day’s work at a state 
institution nearby, drive his Ford to the 
home of another member of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, harness a horse to the 
plow and night after night work well into 
the dark, getting the quarter acre of ground 
ready for these school gardens, would be a 
spur to others wishing their school, too, 
might include school gardens for the boys 
and girls. 

After the ground was plowed and har- 
rowed the work began in earnest. The older 
boys were assigned the task of dividing the 
plot into small gardens, each 8 x 6, care- 
fully staking and marking with heavy 
twine—this for their arithmetic assignment. 
That the boys realized the value of this 
practical arithmetic lesson was evident when 
an elderly lady in the community, seeing 
one of the boys carrying the painted stakes 
(donated by one of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation members), said to him, “What 
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are you doing out of school? Don’t you 
know you ought to be getting your reading 
and arithmetic.” To which the bright-eyed 
little boy of ten replied, “We are doing 
our arithmetic lesson now.” He then ex- 
plained how they were measuring the 
ground, marking off each plot, driving 
stakes, etc., so that the school gardens could 
be planted. “Such ways aren’t what we did 
when I went to school,” said the lady, 
partly satisfied, but she added, “See that you 
don’t waste the valuable money spent to 
teach you boys and girls.” If she could have 
seen the interest of the boys, their accurate 
measurements, and their rosy cheeks, perhaps 
she would agree that such practical arith- 
metic time was well spent. 

One bright sunshiny afternoon a few days 
later, the physical training period was 
placed last in the day’s program and the 
whole school had its first planting day. The 
children had previously been requested to 
bring tulip and daffodil bulbs and peren- 
nials to plant in the school gardens. For 
several days the teachers in nature study 
had discussed garden planting with the chil- 
dren, giving instruction regarding the plant- 

















Bruce Atkinson, aged seven, winner of most 

awards at both South Jersey Gladiolus Show, 

Junior Division, and at the Spring Road School 

Flower Show. Bruce has been a faithful junior 
gardener. 
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ing of certain flowers in the fall. This is 
to be followed in the spring with special 
studies about annuals, which will also be 
put into practice. 

Through the cooperation and enthusiasm 
of the teachers and parents, the boys and girls 
looked toward their first planting day as 
to a party or special celebration which they 
had anticipated for days and which was 
given them as a reward for good school 
work. 

One of the mothers whose perennial gar- 
den includes thousands of daffodils, offered 
enough bulbs to entirely plant the border 
of the whole garden. Older boys and girls 
were selected to plant these bulbs and with 
the coming of spring each year the school 
children will enjoy this beautiful spot 
which they have had a part in making. 
Though they do not realize it, this was ex- 
cellent training in team work, as well as 
an opportunity for healthful outdoor exer- 
cise systematically directed, and a practical 
lesson in nature study where theory was put 
into practice. 

One little six-year-old boy couldn’t un- 
derstand how the little brown bulb that 
looked so dead was worth planting ; a special 
opportunity was thus given to show the 
wonderful way God in His works of crea- 
tion has provided for the needs of every 
plant as well as of all living things. 

That school gardens had for some time 
been the ambition of the teachers, was not 
realized until last spring, when the Vine- 
land Junior Garden Club, with a member- 
ship of 700 school children, was organized. 
This proved the first step in accomplishing 
the result, with Spring Road School the 
banner school in Landis Township for the 
largest percentage enrolled, nearly every 
child in school becoming a member and 
growing flowers and vegetables in his gar- 
den at home last summer. The large propor- 
tion of Spring Road boys and girls was to 
a very large extent due to the sympathetic 
and enthusiastic encouragement of the 
teachers, though, of course, the willingness 
of the parents entered largely into the suc- 
cess of the home gardens. 

A special incentive was given the children 
to care faithfully for their flowers and vege- 
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tables through the long summer months 
when the weeds grow fast and the sun is 
hot. A large flower exhibition was staged 
at Vineland in August, with special classes 
for Junior Gardeners by ages (three age 
divisions), so that the smaller children 
would not have to compete against the 
larger ones. 

During the summer every Spring Road 
School child was visited by one of the 
mothers, a member of the Garden Club 
Committee of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and encouragement was given the chil- 
dren; also flowers and vegetables grown by 
the children were carried to the exhibition 
hall for those who could not otherwise have 
exhibited. This enthusiastic Parent-Teacher 
Association worker was almost as much 
pleased as the children themselves when 
these entries won prizes. 

The competition included all South Jersey 
towns and when two of the three sweep- 
stakes awards were won by Spring Road 
School children, this success in home gar- 
dening furthered the cooperation of the 
parents in the matter of undertaking school 
gardens in the fall. 

When the summer’s activities were re- 
ported by the Garden Club Committee at 
the first fall meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the principal of the school re- 
marked that she wished the children could 
have a school exhibition, as so many had 
been bringing flowers from their gardens. 
The parents entered heartily into the plan 
and in two weeks’ time the suggested Spring 
Road Flower Show became a reality. Chil- 
dren from other schools in Landis Town- 
ship were invited to bring blooms and eleven 
responded. It was also suggested that the 
boys and girls be given an opportunity to 
exhibit handwork that had been done out- 
side of school (an encouragement to home 
industry), as well as handwork done in 
school. Some thirty entries were placed in 
this class, including canned fruit and vege- 
tables, home-made cake, fudge, dresses, and 
aprons from the girls and handiwork of all 
sorts by the boys. One exhibit which at- 
tracted much attention was a little toy on 
wheels, a duck painted yellow with the 
printing in black, “Quack for Spring Road 


School,” made by a boy of 11, which he 
presented to the school after the exhibition. 

The supervising principal cooperating, 
a one-session day was granted the school 
so that children could go home and bring 
their flowers after school. So much inter- 
est was shown and so many flowers and 
vegetables were brought in that the first 
floor was completely filled with the exhibits. 
One boy of nine who had not wanted a 
garden in the spring even though encouraged 
by his parents, spent hours gathering wild 
flowers for the school exhibit. He said, 
“Next year I’m going to have a garden 
too, so I can bring my flowers like the 
rest.” 

The Parent-Teacher Association Public- 
ity Committee had worked hard, and in- 
vitations to all schools in Vineland, the 
Board of Education, etc., had been sent, 
resulting in hundreds of visitors during the 

















Mary Greenless, aged ten, with her prize win- 
ning cake. Mary’s fine work has been an incen- 
tive to other girls at Spring Road School. 
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evening to see the work of the Spring Road 
boys and girls. 

The members of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, feeling that this occasion pro- 
vided an opportunity to raise money to 
help landscape the school grounds, had ar- 
ranged home-made articles for sale on tables 
on the second floor and from this feature 
about $50 was realized. This is incidental 
but shows how all working together not 
only encouraged the children, and further 
paved the ways for school gardens, but also 
raised funds to meet a specific need of the 
school. 

A further result of gardening at Spring 
Road School developed through the interest 
of one of the girls in collecting and tinting 
dried wild flowers. Patty Laughlin, aged 
ten, proved so adept in this that her bou- 
quet was taken to the State Convention at 
Atlantic City last fall and displayed with 
the Spring Road exhibit. Her teacher, learn- 
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ing of what Patty had done, decided to in- 
clude such work in her school planning, 
thus correlating home and school activities. 

A Parent-Teacher Association member 
whose beautiful ball marigolds and double 
zinnias for years have been much admired, 
on learning of the interest in gardening 
last fall saved sufficient seed of each for 
every child in school. This will be especially 
valuable in the school gardens. These seeds 
will be given to the children at planting 
time, in connection with the nature study 
lesson on annuals. The children will make 
envelopes for these seeds in their hand- 
work class, the older children will work 
out the amount each child is to receive as 
an arithmetic assignment. Special children 
will be selected to fill the packets. Our 
gardening work thus vitalizes the school 
curriculum for our rural boys and girls, and 
is definitely related to each of the seven 
cardinal objectives of education. 


The Round Table 


By MartTHA SPRAGUE MAson 


Greetings! Mr. President and Madam President! 


URING the months of April and 
Dp hundreds—yes, probably thou- 

sands—of men and women will be 
elected for the first time to the presidency 
of local parent-teacher associations. 

Are you one of these? If so, are you pre- 
pared for your task? Have you the desire 
to see children get a good start in life, the 
information, the experience in parent- 
teacher technic which will enable you to 
stand with assurance at the head of your 
group? Can you confidently look forward 
to a year of accomplishments which shall 
make the homes, the school, and the com- 
munity in which you live better places for 
children than they were last year, or year 
before last? Have you determined that your 
association will not mark time but will 
mark progress during your presidency? 

A president is only one member of an 


association, to be sure, but one who is 
selected to perform certain duties and 
charged with definite responsibilities. Al- 
most any member may be able to “get by” 
for a year in the presidency. Only a few 
will rise to unusual leadership. And yet 
this is within the reach of all who will pre- 
pare for it. Are you preparing? If so, you 
will be asking questions something like 
these: What should a president of a parent- 
teacher association BE? What should he 
STUDY? What should he DO? 

There are a few essentials under each of 
these heads which may be set down on paper 
to think about and to hold in solution. 


First, it is desirable that a president shall 
BE one who can: 


influence and develop public interest in 
children, 
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bring into action the gifts and talents of 
members, 

maintain a harmonious, cooperative spirit, 

personify qualities of loyalty, enthusiasm, 
justice, kindness, and courtesy. 


Second, it is necessary that a president 


shall STUDY: 


the needs of children in home, school, and 
community, 

ways of meeting the needs, 

principles of parent-teacher cooperation, 

history of the movement—its problems, pit- 
falls, and possibilities, 

history of the state branch, 

history of the local association, 

publications—local, state, national, 

principles of publicity, 

parliamentary law. 


For your information you will need a file of 
the literature sent free for the use of local asso- 
ciations. This may be obtained from the office 
of the state branch. It will include the national 
Handbook, a most valuable guide. From the 
office of the National, Congress of Parents and 
Teachers you may secure additional material 
for which a charge is made. In this list you 
will find the Proceedings of National Con- 
ventions, the Publicity Primer, and Parents and 
Teachers, the authorized textbook of the Con- 
gress, as well as other literature. A complete 
list of all national publications will be sent 
from the state office. CHILD WELFARE, the 
official monthly publication of the Congress in 
magazine form, should be used studiously by 
presidents. Send your subscription ($1.00) to 
CHILD WELFARE, Market Square, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you wish to be a successful president, 
fill yourself to repletion with inspiration 
and information. Benjamin Franklin said: 
“It is hard to make an empty sack stand 
upright.” 


Third, there are things which an am- 
bitious president will DO: 


build an effective organization by means of 
well-trained officers, 
active committees, 
well informed, working membership, 
close contacts with state, national, and 

cooperating organizations, 

safeguard the association from conflicting 
and disintegrating influences, 

make necessary adjustments, 

see that all wheels are turning and that 
progress is continuous, 

see that the public is informed about the 
Principles—Tasks—Accomplishments 
of the association, 

work as hard as you can for an association 
which Puts Things Across. 


You, Mr. President and Madam Presi- 
dent, are heirs of the Founders, chosen to 
carry out their high purposes and to per- 
petuate their spirit. You are trustees of 
Congress opportunities, responsible for Con- 
gress success, moulders of public opinion. 
You are making tangible the resources of 
the present for the children of today, of 
tomorrow, and of tomorrow’s tomorrow. 

To all new presidents—in town, city, 
and country—we extend greetings. We wel- 
come you to a great band of presidents 20,- 
000 strong. We wish you the fullest pos- 


sible measure of success. 


Sometime ago the Ohio Parent-Teacher 
Association published this acrostic which 
was written by a former editor, Clara Car- 
son Leland, and was at one time displayed 
in every school building in Ohio: 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Is A 
NON-POLITICAL, NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
SEEKING: 


To interest all men and women in the 

Health of the growing child and in his 

Education, mental and spiritual; it endeavors to 
waken 


Parents and 

Arouse teachers to the inalienable 

Right of all children to 

Equal chances for developing their 
Natural abilities and for the special 
Training adapted to their needs; it aims 


To bring about through united community effort, 
the 

Elevation of the standards of home and school 
life and the 

Alleviation of all conditions anywhere unfair or 
detrimental to 

Children, so that these may become, not only 
healthy, but 

Happy, helpful citizens of the nation; it attempts 
to 

Educate parents regarding the schools and school 
system and to 

Reduce the waste due to failures and absences. 


As members of this community, we should 

Surround all children with wise, loving care and 

Secure for them the best educational 

Opportunities. We should 

Cooperate with each other and the school, 

Inspired by this purpose and 

Actuated by the desire for better trained 

Teachers and trained parents, 

In maintaining in this district a working 

Organization that is affiliated with the State 
Branch of the 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


. 





What to See 


By E.izasetH K. KERNS 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 


F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 





W—Westerns, recommended for the family. 


*—Es pecially recommended. 


A—Good. 


R—RATING 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 





x 


Title 


Class 





This list comprises pictures approved by New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Stars Producer Reels 
B_ All at Sea F Karl Dane-George K. Arthur Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
A Bella Napoli SR Views of Naples Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Case of Lena Smith A Esther Ralston—James Hall Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Day Dreams SR Child dreams of sea Universal 1 
A The Divine Lady A Victor Varconi-C. Griffith First National 10 
A The Eligible Mr. Bangs FE. E. Horton Educational 2 
A Fishes in Love SR_ Ufa oddities Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Great White North JF Explorations in the Arctic Fox Film Corp. 6 
B Honeymoon Flats F George Lewis Universal 6 
A The Last Warning F Laura LaPlante-John Boles Universal 6 
A Life of Beethoven F Fritz Kortner (Ufa film) Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
B- The Little Wildcat F Audrey Ferris Warner Bros. 6 
A Monument Valley SR Scenes in Arizona Fox Film Corp. 1 
B_ Morgan’s Last Raid F Tim McCoy Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A Pets and Pests SR Animal film Fox Film Corp. 1 
A Redskin JF Richard Dix-Gladys Belmont Para. Fam. Lasky 8 
A Reduced Weights SR Krazy Kat Cartoon Para. Fam. Lasky 1 
A The Rescue A Ronald Colman-Lily Damita United Artists 8 
A Strong Boy F Victor McLaglen-L. Joy Fox Film Corp. 7 
A Sunset Pass W Jack Holt-Nora Lane Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
A That Party in Person SR Eddie Cantor sings-talks Para. Fam. Lasky 2 
A Uphill and Down SR_ Swiss scenic (Ufa film) Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Weary River F Dick Barthelmess-Betty Compson First National 


NoTE.—Motion picture activities are directed by a national chairman in cooperation with the 





chairmen appointed in the forty-eight states. A plan of estimating and classifying pictures is 
embodied in a Questionnaire and Report Blank. From this, lists of films are approved and issued 
monthly in the official publication of the “Congress,” the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. The maga- 
zine in its motion picture department has the services of well-known and fully informed con- 
tributors. It is the point of distribution for information on current topics in pictures, business 
angles and important legislation, foreign and domestic, suggestions for programs, and, above all, 
it stresses to its membership the welfare of children in their relation to motion pictures, for the 


picture is no longer a matter of mere entertainment, but must be regarded as a matter of public 
welfare.—E. K. K. 
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May Day, 1929 


Epitor’s Note.—On account of illness in the family of the National President her message 
this month has been necessarily omitted. 


“Te Mr. Herbert Hoover, as President of the United States, May Day, 1929, 


brings the opportunity to proclaim with the voice of highest authority that May 

Day is Child Health Day and to call us urgently to consider what we have done 
for the children of America in the past year and what we will do in the new one. 
From other presidents, Child Health Day messages were given to the American people 
as voluntary expressions of concern for the welfare of children. But in May, 1928, 
the Congress of the United States passed a joint resolution of both Houses which has 
established May 1 forever as Child Health Day and has called upon the President 
to proclaim it annually to the people. Therefore, when Mr. Hoover does this, he 
speaks not only voluntarily, as he has spoken in the past, but obediently to the will 
of the American people as manifested through their Congress. 

“In his capacity as President of the American Child Health Association, Mr. 
Hoover challenged us to the cause of May Day—Child Héalth Day when he said: 
‘Everywhere this day let thoughtful people renew their efforts to assure to every child 
the complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body.’ Again he did so, when 
he enunciated the articles of the Child’s Bill of Rights, and when he approved the 
trenchant words of the seal of the American Child Health Association that tell us: - 
‘The health of the child is the strength of the nation.’ 

“On May Day—Child Health Day, 1929, the nation again considers how far we 
have gone in assuring to children a sound mind in a sound body and what particular 
and new health problem lies before us to be considered and solved. We are called upon 
to strengthen and expand all the work that has already been begun through which in- 
fant and maternal mortality is being reduced, young children are being freed from 
remediable defects and protected against communicable diseases, and all children of all 
ages are being taught and trained in habits and attitudes of health. To the work that 
produces these results, May Day—Child Health Day, 1929, offers increased impetus, 
as it stirs the imagination of the country by holding before all people the vision of 
every child made and kept sound and beautiful in body, mind, and spirit. 

“There is something more, however, which May Day, 1929, demands of us in 
the name of American children and youth. These young citizens are growing up into 
a world endowed with the joys and the dangers of abundant leisure. It is a world 
with gigantic cities where there is little space in which to spend the leisure, a world 
in which, even in the rural districts, mechanical things are powerful usurpers of the 
kingdom of recreation. As a nation we are in danger of forgetting how to play. We 
do not know the joy of abandon in play. Many of our young people, our children, do 
not know it. We know how to be entertained by radios, automobiles, motion pictures, 
and attendance at spectacular games of football and baseball. May Day—Child Health 
Day, 1929, challenges us to provide for American children the kind of recreation that 
means invigorated bodies and spirits elevated by the joy of pure recreation, of play for 
play’s sake. There must be space, equipment, education for play, physical fitness for 
play, and the kind of athletics that means a team for everyone and everyone on a 
team, and sports of every kind. Let us this year, when the President proclaims May 
Day—Child Health Day, pledge ourselves to foster in American childhood and youth 
the joy of pure recreation, the spirit of play.” 
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Just for Mothers 


By Evetyn D. Cope, A.B. 


QuEsTION—How can I keep father close to 
the children? 

First of all, build a united family circle, 
emphasizing companionship. Make the home 
attractive and life within it happy, so that 
everyone is glad to be there. Occasionally have 
father take the children for an outing, a ride 
or a walk, while you remain at home. This 
close contact gives him an opportunity to get 
acquainted with his children, finding out their 
hopes, plans and ambitions. Let him sometimes 
get the younger child ready for bed. This is 
the time for the little confidences which knit 
hearts together. 

Encourage the children to plan little pleasures 
for father, such as playing his favorite piece 
on the piano. Suggest to them that they go to 
father for advice upon some of their problems. 
Say sometimes, “Ask father what he thinks 
about this.” This is better than always coming 
to you, even if you know how to answer. 

Let him purchase some of their needs, such 
as the sweater or cap for son and daughter’s 
books or new violin music. Mothers, in all 
goodness of heart, sometimes become selfish and 
do every thing themselves for the children. A 
few personal responsibilities help to hold 
interest. The tactful mother, realizing that 
father’s contact with the children is limited to 
mornings, evenings and Sundays, will not 
monopolize the children, but will devise ways 
and means of bringing father and children 
together at those times. 

Few of us fully appreciate the value of play. 
Outdoor sports and indoor games develop a 
comradeship that is deep and lasting, which 
leads to understanding and insight. “Families 
that play together, stay together.” 

After the children have gone to bed, talk 
with father concerning their progress, success 
and needs, getting his suggestions and thus his 
cooperation. 


QuEsTION—We have three children. I want 
to be fair and treat them all alike. Our income 
does not permit me to buy each something at 
the same time nor to always take them together 
to the same places. Please advise me. 

Children of different ages have interests and 
needs that vary, at least to a certain extent. It 
is wise to plan some things for all, and others 
for each one in turn. You may take all the 
children for a picnic, a hike or a walk, as this 
involves little or no expense. If you have been 
away on a trip, if you buy for one upon return- 
ing home, do so for all. An inexpensive trifle or 
some fruit or candy will do. On these occa- 
sions it is not so much the value of the gift as 
the thrill of getting something from another 
town. 

Budget the family income so that the children 
get the worth while things together as much 
as possible, considering, of course, age, expense 
and convenience. It is better for them to hear 


a good concert, see a good play together, than 
to adorn themselves with beads and neckties 
purchased at different times. 


If a kiddie car keeps baby brother out of 
doors, the wise parent will get him one. John 
wants to play on the neighborhood team, so a 
baseball and bat are a good investment. Mary 
might have a tennis racket when Summer 
approaches. These need not all be purchased 
at the same time but some weeks or months 
apart. John does not have to have something 
at the same time that brother gets the kiddie 
car, but gets his later. Give to the children in 
turn and they will appreciate your efforts if 
you make it clear to them. Let them feel that 
you all want to be happy together. Children 
are so willing tg help. 

A word of warning also. Sometimes the child 
who breaks his toys, tears his clothes, or loses 
his books is too readily reimbursed by the 
parent, while the one who is careful must be 
content with his old things because they are 
“still good.” This, of course, would not be fair. 


Question—Shall I help my son of ten get 
his lessons? 


Education does not mean so much the getting 
of facts as it does the growth and development 
of the child. When the child gets his own les- 
sons he is learning by doing them. The effort 
he makes is as important as the results obtained. 
It can be readily seen that with constant help 
there is the danger of a lack of effort. A habit 
of dependence may also develop. If the lessons 
are too difficult it is better to have him trans- 
ferred to a class where he is able to carry the 
work. He will be happier, too. 


There are occasions where a parent can give 
a child a little lift or support. Suppose spelling 
is especially hard for him. It would help to fix 
the words in his memory if he could spell his 
words to you, after he has studied them. The 
same is true of reading or some other subject. 
It makes the child more sure of himself. 


Parents can do much to help their children 
by supplementing their work with reference 
books and educational magazines in the home. 
This paves the way to the source of informa- 
tion, presents various angles to their work and 
creates an atmosphere of study. There is no 
harm, either, in explaining an occasional knotty 
problem. In fact it is good for father and 
mother to do this. Have an interesting discus- 
sion of the topics in the geography lesson or 
other phase of his school work at the dinner 
table sometimes. Through this opportunity of 
self-expression the child gains self-confidence. 


QuesTionN—We take our daughter of five to 
Sunday School and then to church service. I 
have such a hard time keeping her quiet dur- 
ing service, but feel she ought to be trained to 
go to church. 
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Children of five years of age should not be 
expected to sit still for a long period. The 
church service of one to two hours is too long 
for her. Moreover, the service planned for the 
adult is beyond the grasp of the little child 
and there is nothing to hold her interest. 

Let her go to Sunday School, where the pro- 
gram is planned with songs, stories, prayers 
and handwork to meet the needs and under- 
standing of little children. There is opportunity 
also to move about. 

Going to Sunday School regularly or to a 
very short church service will develop the 
habit of going to church and it will also mean 
something to the child, which after all is the 
important point to consider. 


QUESTION—How can I get my daughter inter- 
ested in history? She says it is so “dry.” 

History is about people. Sometimes the ab- 
stract facts in a history course crowd out the 
people or the child does not get the grasp of 
events. All children (and adults too) are inter- 
ested in people, movement and adventure. Go 
to your librarian and get a list of fiction or 
stories pertaining to the period of history on 
which she is working. If she is studying the 
American Revolution such books as “Janice 
Meredith” and “A Colonial Maid” are good. 
If it is the French Revolution the “Tale of 
Two Cities” builds a good background. The 
same applies to many phases of history.* In 
this way she gets a good dramatic picture, 


which is alive, of the particular time. Watch 
the current magazines for articles which are 
both interesting and illuminating along these 
lines. Keep these on file for future use. 

Parents can plan a Summer of interesting 
reading on next year’s studies, if they will get 
the stories pertaining to them. This applies to 
geography, science, etc., as well. The children 
have a good time reading, not realizing they 
are learning history, nature study, etc. Try it. 
It is very fascinating. 





*E. S. Brooks’ “Young People of History,” for 
boys and girls, is delightful. Ed. 





Protect 
Defenseless 
Little Heads! 


They need extra hygienic care in 
warm weather! Derbac is a unique, 
leasant shampoo that benefits scalp and hair. 

t is recommended by doctors and nurses all 
over the United States. 


A 20-shampoo cake for 25c at your druggist, or write 
CEREAL SOAPS CO. 
Dept. W-5, 334 E. 27th St., N. Y. C. 
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The Summer Round-Up of the 
Children at the 1929 


Convention 


THE Rounp-Up LUNCHEON CONFERENCE. Hotel Washington, Thursday, May 9, 


12.30 P. M. 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National Director, presiding. 


Appress: “Laying Foundations; a Challenge to Parent Pride.” 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief, The Children’s Bureau. 


ApprEss: “Parent Power in Promoting Health.” 
Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, Chairman, Child Hygiene Section, American Public 


Health Association. 


PRESENTATION OF MepAL Awarps: Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, National President. 





THE Rounp Taste ConFerENCE. Friday, May 10, Hotel Washington, 11.15 A. M.- 


12.45 P. M. 





THE Rounp-Up Crass. Monday, May 6, Hotel Washington, 8.15 A. M. 














- Parent Education Courses 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CRUM 
Associate Manager, Bureau of Parental Education 
BASED UPON 
I. Your Growinc CHILD, by H. Addington Bruce 
II. EveryDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EveryDAY CHILD, by Douglas A. Thom 
{II. On Bernc a Gir., by J. E. Gibson; FATHERS AND Sons, by S. S. Drury 











Study Program I, Lesson IX 


For First Year, Preschool and Grade Study Groups 
BASED ON “YOUR GROWING CHILD” 


CHAPTER XXX. IF ILLNEss COMES 
QUESTIONS 

1. Some parents purposely expose their chil- 
dren to measles and other contagious diseases, 
saying that since they must have the diseases, 
the sooner they are through with them the better. 
Where is the flaw in such an argument? Pages 
350-352. 

2. When a member of the family has a com- 
municable disease, what is the parent’s duty 
toward other families? Under what conditions 
should a parent isolate his child? Pages 352-254. 

3. At certain ages, are children more sus- 
ceptible to some infectious diseases than at other 
ages? Discuss. Pages 354-356. 

4. What should be the attitude of the parent 
toward the sick child? Pages 356-359. How shall 
we bring about a cheerful atmosphere in the sick 
room? Page 361. What is the effect of an emo- 
tional upheaval upon the internal processes of 
the body? Pages 359-360. 

5. Discuss the value of gifts for the sick. Pages 
361-362. 

6. Should the doctor’s orders be fully obeyed? 
What should be the program of the convalescing 
child? Pages 363-366. 

REFERENCES 

The Nervous Child and His Parents, and Re- 
building the Child, by Dr. Frank Howard 
Richardson. 

The Tired Child, by Seham and Seham. 


CHAPTER XXXI. PLANTS AND PETS 
QUESTIONS 

1. What is the author’s reason for having 
potted plants in the house? Pages 367-370. 

2. Tell of the benefits of air, light and water 
to the growing child. Pages 370-372. What is the 
advantage of a great amount of window space in 
the home? Pages 372-374. 

3. What benefits do children receive who take 
care of flower and vegetable gardens? Pages 
374-375. From your own experience, discuss the 
development which has come to children under 
your care, because they have been associated 
with pets. Pages 276-377. 


CHAPTER XXXII. EDUCATION IN MANNERS 
“Nothing is more reasonable and cheap than 
good manners.” 


“Cultured and fine manners are everywhere 
a passport to regard.” 

QUESTIONS 

1. What agency should assume the responsi- 
bility of teaching good manners? Pages 378-380. 
What are the rewards of courtesy? Pages 381-2. 

2. As good manners make for friendly feelings, 
so rudeness makes for unpleasantness. Discuss. 
Pages 382-384. 

3. Discuss and define the different uses of the 
term “gentleman.” From your standpoint, how 
should the word be defined? To become a gentle- 
man, what are the rules to be observed as quoted 
by the author? Pages 384-386. 

4. Distinguish between social inheritance and 
biological inheritance. Which helps in the cul- 
tivation of courtesy and good manners? Page 
387. Give examples of nationalities which have 
changed their social environment. Page 389. 

5. “The children of today are the nation of 
tomorrow.” Using this thought as a basis, discuss 
the responsibility of parents. Pages 390-391. 

Note: Please report the use of this text “Your 
Growing Child,” in your study group or your 
Parent-Teacher Association, to Mrs. E. R. Crum, 
Winters, Calif. 

REFERENCES 

Childhood, by Mrs. Birney, Chapter XIII, On 
Manners. 

Living with Our Children, by Clara D. Pier- 
son, Chapter XXVI, Courtesy. 





FOUNDED IN 1728 By @ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








Books for use in the home—Price $2.00 each 
“Overcoming Cleft Palate Speech” 
“Help for You Who Stu 
Published by the 
HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
A Home School for children of good mentality between 3 


and 12 years of age, who do not talk or whose speech is 
defective. All grade subjects. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Study Program II, Lesson IX 


For Second Year, Preschool and Grade Study Groups 
BASED ON “THE EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EVERYDAY CHILD” 


CHAPTER XIX. INTELLIGENCE AND CONDUCT 
QUESTIONS 

Nore To Leaver: If possible, have some one 
informed on mental tests, talk to your group. 

1. Distinguish between intelligence tests and 
achievement tests. Pages 303-305. What is meant 
by “standardized tests”? Page 305. 

2. Why are many different tests needed to 
understand the whole child? Pages 305-306. From 
your own experience, do children enjoy taking 
mental tests? Pages 306-307. What is meant by a 
child’s I, Q.? Pages 307-309. 

3. From the psychologist’s point of view, the 
results of an examination fall under two heads: 
Ist, the quantitative data, which is the numerical 
findings, mental age equivalents, and I. Q.’s. 2nd, 
the qualitative findings. Explain and discuss. 
Pages 307-310. 

4. “The final test of intelligence is social ad- 
justability.” Discuss. Pages 322-323. 

5. Why is it important that the parent know 
all he can about his child’s intellectual equip- 
ment? Pages 326-327. Why is it equally important 
that he know in what manner and to what ends 
the child is using his intelligence ? Pages 326-327. 

6. Discuss the relation of intelligence and con- 
duct. Does intelligence make for good conduct? 
Do other factors enter into the making of con- 
duct; if so, name them. 

7. Are the results of the mental testing of your 
children made known to you? 


CHAPTER XX. Toys AND COMPANIONS 
QUESTIONS 
1. What companionship does the baby need? the 
child of two? the child of three? Pages 328-330. 


In their companionship with small children, what 
two rules should parents observe? Page 329. 

2. What benefits does the child derive from 
play? Pages 328; 330-331. How may too many 
toys cause a child to be destructive? Page 331. 
What development comes to a child who is taught 
to care for his toys? Page 332. 

3. What training does a child receive who 
plays with balls? Why are boxes good play 
material? Pages 332-333; 334-335. 

4. What toys are best for the crawling baby? 
Page 334. Make a list of toys that are best 
for children of different ages. “Let the child’s toys 
keep pace with his mental age.” Explain. Pages 
332-338. 

5. Describe how boards can be utilized as play 
material. Name material and objects about the 
home that fascinate the small child. Page 335. 

6. How may small children be taught to care 
for books? Page 336. 

7. The toddler likes toys that push and pull. 
Why? Page 336. Discuss the advantage of raw 
materials over the mechanical toy. Why are 
mechanical toys apt to stimulate destructiveness? 
How shall we overcome destructiveness in chil- 
dren? Page 336-337. 

8. What occupations of the home greatly hold 
the interest of the child? Pages 338-339. How - 
can these occupations be utilized toward his 
development? 

9. Why is it desirable that the small child form 
the habit of listening to music and to stories. 
Pages 339-340. 

Note: Have you used these lessons in your 
study group? If so, please report to Mrs. E. R. 
Crum, Winters, Calif. 


Study Program III, Lesson IX 


For High School Groups 
BASED ON “ON BEING A GIRL” ann “FATHERS AND SONS” 


Part III, CHAPTER XXVIII. RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SocIAL STANDARDS 
QUESTIONS 

1. From what source are our present ethical 
and moral standards derived? Page 243. 

2. Describe, as you would to a young person, 
how chance and instinct, in plant and animal 
life, are the forces which insure reproduction. 
Pages 243-244. 

3. With freedom of choice, comes responsi- 
bility. Discuss. Page 244. 

4. How much should young people be told of 
the unwholesome side of sex? Pages 245-247. 
What are some of the mistaken ideas of freedom? 
Pages 246-247. 

5. Should a health certificate be required of 
those who marry? Page 248. Who must assume 
the responsibility for our standards? Pages 248- 
249. What is the young person’s obligation to 
society? How shall we help him meet it? Pages 
248-249. 


6. Knowledge alone is not enough in the mat- 
ter of sex education. We must have knowledge 
plus worthy attitudes, plus high ideals of per- 
sonal responsibility and “sufficient self control to 
realize our ideals in our behavior.” Pages 243- 
249; 250. Enlarge upon this thought. 

CuHapTER XXIX. HEREDITY AND EUGENICS 
QUESTIONS . 

Nore To Leaver: If possible, have some one 
especially equipped, talk on this subject. 

1. “There is a kind of physical immortality 
which is the property of the living germ cell.” 
Explain this thought. In your explanation, how 
would you use the term, “life stream”? Pages 
250-251. 

2. In sexual reproduction, no two persons are 
exactly alike. Why is this true? Pages 250-251. 

3. What is meant by “unit-characters?” 
Pages 252-253. Explain what is meant by saying, 
“a unit-character is either recessive or domi- 
nant.” Pages 253-254. . 
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4. Discuss the inheritance of physical and 
mental characteristics. Discuss the inheritance of 
degeneracy. Tell of families notable for their 
good or bad inheritance. Pages 256-257. 


5. What is Eugenics? To what extent can 
Eugenics be applied in the making of a better 
race? Pages 258-259. 


6. Discuss as you would with your child, one’s 
responsibility to the future generations. Pages 
258-259. Point out the similarity between the 
“stream of life” and the old Greek torch race. 
In this comparison, wherein is the responsibility 
of the individual to life implied? Page 259. 
Other references, pages 260-264. 


NoTE: How has this book helped you in your 
relation with your children? Please send your 


composite answer to Mrs. E. R. Crum. Winters, 
Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


FATHERS AND SONS 
BY SAMUEL 8S. DRURY 
CHAPTER IX. WHAT AsouT Dap? and CHAPTER 
X. A Boy AND His MOTHER 
(To be reviewed by a class member) 
STRIKING THOUGHTS OF THE CHAPTERS 

‘Tife’s durable satisfactions consist not in 
abundance of things, but in personal contacts 
and personal achievement.” 

“Modern inventions have humanized industry, 
making conditions of labor easier and freeing 
human time; but invention as applied to 
pleasure and comfort has not freed personality 
into larger growth.” 

“Happiness is no happen-so; it is dependent 
on a big design of unity, on a motive of beauty 
touching every member, on rich details of per- 
sonal touch, on the little unremembered acts of 
kindliness and love.” 
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International Notes 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL 

The many members of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers who heard the splendid 
address made by Dr. W. E. Blatz, of Toronto 
at the Cleveland Convention or have read it in 
the Proceedings of that meeting, will be inter- 
ested to learn that Dr. Blatz has accepted the 
chairmanship of the International Committee 
on Child Study and Parent Education and is 
now preparing a program for that division. 
Dr. Blatz goes abroad next year to spend eight 
months in research work under a grant from 
one of the Rockefeller Foundations and will 
then meet personally the International Directors 
in the various countries which he will visit. 

The president of the International Federa- 
tion, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, and the chairman of the 
committee on Cooperation of Home and School, 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, will sail on June 6 for 
France. An organization meeting for the French 
national federation has been arranged, at which 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Health, will also be present. On June 
28 they will attend the organization meeting 
of the English group, in London, and on July 
2 the president will speak at the annual meet- 
ing of the Parents’ National Educational Union, 
which is a member organization of the Inter- 
national Federation. Mrs. Kohn will also be 
in England at this time and will probably at- 
tend both these meetings. 

After conferences in Scotland, Holland and 
Belgium in the interests of the international 
work, Mrs. Reeve and Mrs. Kiernan will -at- 
tend the Geneva Conference, at which Mr. 
Newell W. Edson will be one of the speakers 


in the section on Home and School through the 
cooperation of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and following that meeting, they 
will go to Denmark to attend the International 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
at which Mrs. Reeve will take part in the pro- 
gram. 
First NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
CONGRESS IN CUBA 

Inspired by the Fifth Pan-American Child 
Congress, which met in Havana in December, 
1927, a National Child Welfare Congress has 
been organized under the auspices of the 
University Pedagogical Association. The con- 
gress will assemble December 26 and will 
be attended by official delegations from 
the Provinces and cities of Cuba. Dr. Francisco 
M. Fernandez, Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Charity, is president of the execu- 
tive committee, which includes leading physi- 
cians, educators, and lawyers. 

The organization of the congress parallels 
closely the organization of the Pan-American 
Child Congress. Five sections will discuss prob- 
lems of medicine, public health, psychology and 
education, sociology and legislation, and abnor- 
mality and delinquency. Among the subjects on 
which reports will be presented are the follow- 
ing: Child feeding in the Tropics; child wel- 
fare days and health weeks; infant mortality 
and morbidity; school nurses; development of 
free activities in the schools; cooperation be- 
tween home and school; declaration of the 
rights of childhood in relation to education, wel- 
fare, and protection by the State; juvenile 
courts, reformatories, and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency; and the conservation of the family. 
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Out Among the 
Branches 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING IS GIVEN CHILDREN DURING P.-T. A. 
By Mrs. S. J. Butts, 


Publicity Chairman, Fairview Parent-Teacher Association 


oT being contented with being the first 
N= the city to have a Failure-Elimination 

Committee and a Summer Round-Up, 
the Fairview Parent-Teacher Association, 
SEATTLE, WASH., is again first in a very impor- 
tant undertaking which has proven most success- 
ful, that of conducting two hours of kinder- 
garten training for the children coming with 
their mothers to the regular meetings of the 
association. 

Credit for the idea belongs to Mrs. W. E. 
Lance, a member of the Fairview Parent- 
Teacher Association, who successfully carried 
on this idea, while she was its president, dur- 
ing the winter of 1927, having a University of 
Washington student give the children one hour 
of training. 

This year Fairview was the first of the 
P.-T. A.’s to plan for the kindergarten. Through 
the Kindergarten Chairman, Mrs. Coplen, the 
services of an accredited teacher were secured 
and arrangements were made for two hours of 
training for the children. 

The preschool also secured the same teacher 
and as several of the mothers attend both asso- 
ciation meetings, their children have the benefit 
of two days a month. 

The kindergartner is paid seventy-five cents 
an hour from the treasury of the association, is 
in no way connected with the school and re- 
ceives no money from it. 

At the first executive board meeting of the 
association, Mrs. Coplen asked for any thing 
the mothers could give for the use of the 
kindergarten, so a “shower” was planned by 
the board for the first meeting. Such things as 
books of wall paper samples, colored crayons, 
blunt scissors, and toys suitable for the very 
small children were received. 

Only the children from the age of three years 
to school age are cared for in the kindergarten. 
Girls from the sixth grade care for the very 
small ones and for those from the first grade 
who must wait for their mothers. 

The children are much happier in the kinder- 
garten than sitting through a meeting in which 
they have no interest, and the mothers are able 
to enjoy and get much more out of a meeting, 
knowing the children are happy and well cared 
for. One of the first grade rooms, with little 
tables-and chairs, is used for the kindergarten, 
as the meetings do not start until about the 
time of dismissal of the first grades. 

The children are not only happy, but are 
learning many things. They make things appro- 
priate to the months, suggestive of any holiday 
that might occur at that time, using colored 


papers, hats, etc., of orange and black for 
October or red and green rings and cornucopias 
for December. They are also to have colored 
papers and ideas to take home to work with 
thus carrying the benefits over more than one 
day. Finger plays are taught, which the chil- 
dren enjoy, also little songs and dances, and 
it is the plan of Mrs. Coplen that they give a 
little entertainment for the mothers during one 
of the meetings later on. The things they learn 
and the acquaintance they are making with the 
building will be a great help both to themselves 
and their teachers when they become first 
graders. 

In a school unfortunate, as Fairview School 
has been, in not having a regular kindergarten 
with a suitable room and supplies to carry on 
these classes, it is a more difficult task for the 
Parent-Teacher Association, but that very situa- 
tion makes the class all the more beneficial and ~ 
necessary. } 

The idea is spreading rapidly throughout the 
city and more P.-T. A.s are organizing such a 
kindergarten. On the day that the first an- 
nouncement of the Fairview meeting appeared 
in the local papers with Mrs. Newell’s name as 
the teacher for the kindergarten, the president 
of another P.-T. A. meeting that afternoon 
secured Mrs. Newell’s services. Since then 
several other organizations have engaged her 
and she goes to many schools for both the 
Parent-Teacher and Preschool Associations. 

The children enjoy it so much that many ask 
to go back the next day and the mothers find it 
useful training in preparing the children for 
the regular school. 

The children are not compelled to go into 
this kindergarten and if any are timid and wish 
to sit with their mothers they may do so, for 
the association does not want to make any 
mother feel that she has to stay away because 
of her little -ones. 

Mrs. Spence, President of the association, 
says of the kindergarten, “It has proven a 
great benefit to the association. There is less 
unsettledness and confusion during the meet- 
ings and more mothers are attending the meet- 
ings because of the kindergarten, and the train- 
ing their children receive there.” 

Miss Copeland, Principal of the school, says, 
“I like it, because it is a well-organized plan. 
In having an experienced kindergarten teacher 
who follows’a regular course it is a benefit to 
the children who have no other chance for 
such training.” 

The kindergarten is growing in attendance, 
about twenty-five having been in the class at 
the last meeting. 
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A SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 


CLEVELAND Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Oun10, decided to make a_ special 
“drive” for magazine subscriptions as a piece 
of state work for the season of 1928-29. 

The city is divided into four districts, North, 
South, East and West, with a director in each 
district. The council president appointed Mrs. 
Hattie McGill magazine chairman and at her 
request the district directors appointed a maga- 
zine chairman in each district. These in turn 
urged the local associations to appoint maga- 
zine chairmen. 

A meeting was called and arrangements 
made to have the state chairman for CHILD 
WELFARE, and the editor of the Ohio Parent 
Teacher attend and present facts and figures 
about national and state magazines which 
would stimulate the taking of subscriptions. 

Mrs. J. F. Allen, Council President, presided 
at the meeting, and to the surprise and pleasure 
of those attending, introduced Mrs. Chas. H. 
Remington of the CHILD WELFARE Company 
who was in Cleveland attending the N. E. A. 
Her knowledge of the personnel of the editorial 
staff and the business of conducting CHILD 
WELFARE gave great impetus to the business of 
“selling the magazine.” 

Mrs. Ina Roberts, of the Cleveland Public 
Library who knows the “publicity game” 
thoroughly, gave real inside information on 
“Salesmanship.” 

Mrs. Hallie Lane presented CHILD WELFARE 
in a dramatic manner which also served to 
illustrate methods of using the magazine at any 
local meeting. 

The Ohio Parent Teacher, companion and 
supporter of the National magazine, was pre- 
sented by the State President, in the absence of 
the editor. The combination subscription offer is 
proving the most popular in Ohio, one maga- 
zine supplementing the other. 

About seventy-five women attended the meet- 
ing, and results are already being shown in the 
subscription lists of CHILD WELFARE and the 
Ohio Parent Teacher—Fanny Robson Kendel. 


That the development of an informed mem- 
bership is being ably carried out by the 
D. McRAeE Parent-Teacher Association of 
Fort WorTH, TEXAS, is indicated by the large 
number of members taking a correspondence 
course in the work. 

Last Summer six members of that associa- 
tion found time to complete the course offered 
by the Texas Congress. Before November, three 
more received credit on their study, so nine 
members were awarded certificates at the 
graduating exercises at the State Convention. 

Through the encouragement of local leaders 
thirty-six more signified their intention of tak- 
ing the work this year. At present sixteen are 
meeting at the home of Mrs. R. K. Howard, 
who is assisting the local group. Six more who 
are unable to attend the classes which are held 
in the mornings, are working alone at home. 

More than a half dozen of those who have 
started since January have completed their 
work and sent their papers to the Executive 
Secretary of the Texas Branch, who grades the 
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papers and returns them to the students. 

Indications are that all twenty-two now 
enrolled will complete their work by the time 
for the district meeting and that D. McRae 
Parent-Teacher Association will be able to say 
that it has a total of thirty-six members possess- 
ing certificates. 

Mrs. Howard in writing of the benefits re- 
ceived from the course says that members are 
getting a great deal out of it, that it will be an 
easy matter to fill all the offices in the associa- 
tion this year and much easier to “put over” 
parent-teacher activities. 

The course was established in Texas two 
years ago and has grown rapidly in popularity 
as is indicated by an enrollment of more than 
1,200 during 1928. 


WoopLanp, N. C.—We wonder if a Parent- 
Teacher Association in the state has held a 
meeting this year when more interest and en- 
thusiasm was exhibited than was in evidence 
here at a recent regular meeting of the Woop- 
LAND-OLNEY ASSOCIATION. 

About two months ago the Parent-Teacher 
Association offered a prize of $10.00 to the 
high school grade making the most money for 
furnishing their class room in the new school 
building. A similar prize was offered to the 
grammar grade to be used for the same pur- 
pose. For the past sixty days and nights the 
contest has been on in earnest. Not to be solicited 
by one or a half dozen pupils every day was 
quite out of the ordinary. Some sold candy, 
others made and sold ice cream, while others 
put on little original plays. Some of the grades 
resorted to the movie for raising their funds, 
but needless to say, they raised the money and 
this night was the night of reckoning or for 
giving account of what had been accomplished. 
The total amount raised by all the grades was 
around $500.00, the seventh grade winning out 
above all others with a total of $130.00, $25.00 
more than the closest rival. Parents, teachers 
and students turned out in a body to hear the 
result of the contest. The crowd was much 
larger than was expected. Many not being able 
to find seats, had to stand through the business 
session as well as during the time the program 
was being rendered. 

Numerous interesting items of business were 
transacted but probably nothing met with a 
more friendly response than the treasurer’s 
report which showed the association had on 
hand around $1,200.00 besides the $500.00 re- 
ported by the different grades. This makes 
$1,700.00 available for helping to furnish the 
new school building which is nearing com- 
pletion. 

A _ splendid program was rendered, after 
which refreshments were served consisting of 
punch and cake. 

Eleven new subscriptions to CHILD WELFARE 
were reported. 

Ours is strictly a rural community but there 
is a delightfully friendly spirit existing in the 
neighborhood between teachers and parents, all 
working together for the common good of the 
whole community. 

Davip H. Brown, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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Your Child DESERVES the BEST 


When school or college days are over and your child faces the keen 
competition of life, preparedness will be the price of success. 


Now is the time to give him a priceless advantage by making it a 


pleasure for him to learn. 


Equip him with the most comprehensive, the most up-to-date, the most 
interesting, and the most easily consulted one-volume reference work in 


the English language— 


The Lincoln Library offEssential Information 







‘‘A Supreme Triumph of Book 
Value over Book Bulk’’ 


2,286 pages—yet less than 3 inches thick. 


Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 pounds in 
weight. 


Over 800 beautiful and instructive illustra- 
tions. 

Organized for maximum helpfulness in 
learning. 

Full index of unerring precision. 

The cream of modern knowledge couched in 
concise, simple, interesting language. 

Contains a greater amount of essential, 

authentic, well-organized, up-to-date infor- 

mation than can be purchased elsewhere at 

several times the cost. 


Price, in attractive, durable bind- 
ing, as low as $15.50 


Mail This Coupon Todaya> 
It will bring you free “The Lincoln Way,” 


an interesting booklet of 2,000 thought- 
stimulating questions. 


The Frontier Press Co. 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Whether measured in word con- 
tent or fact content, in simple direct- 
ness of language or ease of use, it 
tops all other books of reference in 
value per dollar invested. While it 
is the acknowledged leader in the 
lower-priced field, its content and 
quality actually place it above works 
selling for several times its price. 


“America’s greatest reference work,” says 
an ex-president of the National Education 
Association. In the words of CHILD WEL- 
FARE (May, 1928) “For almost anything you 
want to know, you may turn confidently to 
this remarkable volume and it will not 
fail you.” 


Wins Gold Medal at Sesqui- 
Centennial 

This coveted award signalizes the 
unique place which The Lincoln Library 
occupies among books of reference. 

It is the only book of its type recom- 
mended by the American Library As- 
sociation. 

School systems of the larger cities have 
placed orders for copies by the hundreds 
in order to equip each schoolroom, as far 


as possible, with this new educational 
tool. 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. CW-95 Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 


my 
part, please send me “The Lincoln Way,” your 
interesting booklet of 2,000 questions. 
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Building for better citizenship through recrea- 
tion is the basis of the two year recreational 
program outlined by Mrs. Fred R. Easterday, 
State Chairman of recreation and physical edu- 
cation fer the NEBRASKA Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It stresses for this year home 
and backyard playgrounds and neighborhood 
play and community recreation for the year 
1929-30. 

Five Nebraska towns, Lincoln, Beatrice, Fre- 
mont, Kearney and Havelock, reported some 
phase of recreational work, either supervised 
summer playgrounds or community recreation, 
to the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, according to the latest information 
received from this organization by the state 
chairman. Lincoln is the only town which re- 
ported a year-round recreational system. Three 
of these towns have been given active coopera- 
tion by local Parent-Teacher Associations in 
maintaining this community activity. 

In Lincoln the Lincoln Council of Parents 
and Teachers, which is composed of school 
principals and the presidents and representa- 
tives from twenty-seven local associations whose 
membership totals 3,200, took the iniative in 
securing Lincoln’s present year-round recrea- 
tional system, which has resulted in a large 
increase in attendance for the summer super- 
vised playgrounds during the past four years. 

The Beatrice Council of Parents and Teachers 
took the lead in securing supervised summer 
playgrounds for that city. This has resulted 
in the: organization of a recreation board com- 
posed of representatives from the city and 
school officials and the Council of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The Parent-Teacher 


Association at Have- 
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lock cooperated with other groups in starting 
supervised summer playgrounds for that place. 

Many local associations throughout the state 
have beautified school grounds, purchased play- 


ground equipment and in other ways con- 
tributed to the community welfare through 
recreation. Among the most active of these, 


according to reports sent in to the state chair- 
man of recreation, has been the Saratoga 
School at Omaha. This association has not only 
provided playground equipment which could be 
used by the children on schoolgrounds or else- 
where, but it has tried to make the school gym- 
nasium a neighborhood club house for the 
boys. The work of this association is divided 
into four groups; women’s, men’s, boys’ and 
girls’ activities, such as Boy Scout, Bluebird 
and Campfire work, besides gymnasium classes 
for men, women and boys. 

Norfolk Parent-Teacher Associations have 
started a campaign for supervised recreation 
this summer and are using a number of slogans, 
such as “The town where people play is the 
town where people stay,’ “Home play builds 
family life,’ “Wholesome play builds healthy 
communities,’ to create interest in the move- 
ment. 

The state chairman has also cooperated with 
several other groups in sponsoring a course in 
training for leadership in recreation, held at 
Lincoln last spring and again last fall. 

Backyard playground campaigns for this 
summer are being urged by Mrs. Easterday, 
who feels that through the home is the founda- 
tion laid for the most effective community 
recreational program. 

Mrs. Mark PIERCE, 
State Publicity Chairman. 








« 


The “P.-T. A.” Booth at the Garland County Fair, Arkansas. This booth was made by the seven 

Associations forming the Hot Springs Council. On “P.-T. A. and School Day” there was a mam- 

moth parade in which all the Associations and the school children took part. It was more than 
two miles long and there were many decorated cars. 
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With his 
Favorite 
Flavor 


@ Sugar improves the flavor of 
so many healthful foods that 
true it is if you flavor with 
sugar, you flavor with health. 


Wiru sun on his face, wind in his hair, 
days calling him out to sports—yes, this 
is the time when his appetite is active. 
Answer that appetite, temptingly, with 
the health that gardens offer. Do this by 
cooking the vegetables with just enough 
sugar to improve their appearance and 

their flavor. 

Don’t use enough sugar to make the vege- 
tables sweet. Simply enough to make their 
own flavors stand out fresh and clear. 

Cook the boy’s favorite vegetables with a 
little sugar—and see how fine and good they 
are. Cook string beans, for instance, with a 
little sugar and note that the flavor is pointed 
and improved. Then cook the boy’s unfavorite 
vegetables with a little sugar—carrots, it may 
be. Note how brightly orange they emerge— 
note their appealing flavor. Sugar as a flavor 
enhances the natural fresh-tastes of the vege- 
tables. It brings out their flavors subtly. It 
prepares for well-seasoned sauces. 

Sugar is pure, wholesome, and liked. Active 
boys and girls need the vitamins, minerals, 
and roughage in the vegetables. Try the com- 
bination. These two recipes may help: 


7 A 





Carrot Loaf. Scrape carrots and boil in 
slightly sweetened water till tender. Mash, 
and to a pint of the pulp, add two well-beaten 
eggs, a half teaspoon salt, two level teaspoons 
sugar, one-fourth cup cream. Bake in a but- 
tered mold, over pan of hot water, in moderate 
oven till firm. Serve on hot platter with new 
peas, or white sauce. This is an interesting 
serving. 

Onions in Cream. Peel and cook ten small 
onions in salted water with one level teaspoon 
sugar. Serve with a cream sauce made of one 
tablespoon butter cooked a few minutes with 
one of flour, add 1144 cups milk, and cook till 
thick, season with 14 teaspoon salt and a tea- 
spoon butter. Boys like these onions espe- 
cially with ham. The Sugar Institute, 129 
Front Street, New York City. 
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National Office Notes 


By Fiorence V. WarkKINs, Executive Secretary 


It is almost convention time and your plans are 
nearly completed for the journey to Washington. 
You probably have not yet bought your ticket. 
Have you already called your local railroad 
ticket agent to remind him that you will soon be 
needing the certificate which will enable you to 
secure a reduced fare? If you have not done so, 
please see or phone him today. Here are the four 
rules to follow to secure the rate of a fare and 
one-half to the convention and return. Any step 
omitted will mean paying full fare. 

1. Buy a one-way ticket from your home to 
Washington. 

2. Ask for a reduced fare certificate when you 
buy your ticket. 

3. Give the certificate to the transportation 
chairman immediately upon arriving at the con- 
vention headquarters. 

4. Present the certificate to the ticket agent in 
Washington when buying the ticket to your home. 
This certificate will enable you to buy the ticket 
for one-half the usual return fare. 

If any persons are coming to the convention by 
auto or are using passes, they will confer a great 
favor on those coming from a distance by rail if 
they will stop and buy a ticket at a station 
sufficiently far from Washington so that the cost 
will be 68 or 70 cents. Get a certificate for a 
reduced rate home and present it to the trans- 
portation chairman. Unless we receive more than 
500 certificates at this convention we cannot next 
year have the advantage of the simpler identifica- 
tion plan for reduced fares to the 1930 conven- 
tion. If all follow these simple instructions we 
surely will have many more than 500 certificates 
turned in. 





The other day I was looking over again that 
valuable 16-page booklet No. I prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in the series on “Education in Parenthood,” called 
“Year I—The Home Background.” Eight sub- 
jects are treated on such topics as, Some Essen- 
tials in the Home, Heredity, Enviroment, The 
Partners in Parenthood, etc. The price for a 
single copy is 10 cents. In quantities of 25 or 
more the price is 5 cents each, postpaid. The 
book may be ordered from Mrs. H. C. Dern, 
917 Howard Avenue, Altoona, Pa. The method 
of treating the topics is first a statement of facts, 
followed by “Questions for You,” “Things to 
Do,” “Problems for Discussion at Parent-Teacher 
Meetings,” and “References.” The book is valu- 
able for home reading, as a parent-teacher pro- 
gram with or without specialists as speakers, for 
child study circles, or with courses in parental 
education. 





One day in February a district superintendent 
of schools from Utah visited the National Office 
and told us some thrilling stories about what is 
being done educationally in his district. The 
parent-teacher news interested us especially. 


The Parent-Teacher Association in this district 
has had for its president for the past two years 
the wealthiest and most proficient business man 
in the district. Three members of the Executive 
Committee are also men. 

In Utah every boy and girl under eighteen 
must be in school or at work for a certain number 
of hours each day. This means that all his time 
sis accounted for and there is less likelihood for 
the development of juvenile delinquency between 





Did you know that two bills endorsed by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
were passed at the last session of Congress? The 
Kellog Peace Pact was ratified with but one 
dissenting vote. The George-Reed Home Eco- 
nomics Bill also passed which carries an appro- 
priation for supplying teachers of home eco- 
nomics. The legislative chairman of the American 
Home Economics Association says that the work 
done by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was largely responsible for creating 
the necessary popular approval and making it 
known to the administration. 

A similar statement could be made in connec- 
tion with the Peace Pact, for hundreds, yes 
thousands, of letters were sent to senators asking 
prompt ratification without reservation. 

Doesn’t it make you happy to be able to do 
this for our children and our children’s children? 
Home making and peace! Are there any greater 
movements today than these? 

And now we must get to work at once, our 
National Legislative Chairman tells us, on the 
Newton Bill. We all hope this will be passed at 
the special session of Congress, as the appro- 
priation for the carrying out of the Sheppard- 
Towner Infancy and Maternity Act ends in 
July, 1929. It would seem a shame to have this 
valuable work for mothers and babies stop now 
when it is so well begun in many states. Write 
today for a copy of the bill, study it, and then 
write your congressmen asking them to vote for 
it. (See CHtL>D WELFARE, December, 1928, p. 216.) 





We were all much pleased to receive in the 
National Office on February 16, 1929, a Na- 
tional birthday telegram from the secretary of 
the Rogers Parent-Teacher Association of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. It read, “Accept our heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes for the future.” 





Are your plans all made for the celebration of 
May Day, 1929? Of course, you are starting the 
work of the Summer Round-Up of the Children 
on that day. Do you need some attractive posters 
for use in developing interest in May Day as 
Child Health Day? The American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, has “The Child’s Bill of Rights” enunciated 
by President Hoover, in poster form printed on 
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UBBLING over with energy; little votaries of 
action..... never still for a minute. Healthy, 
happy, care-free little girls and boys..... just nor- 
mal youngsters. To hold them down is to break their 
spirits..... but we must direct the never ceasing 
action; guide the energy; build strong characters as 
well as strong bodies; keep them off the street, away 
from danger. 


So each year there is a growing realization of the 
importance of the playground; and greater care in 
the selection of playground equipment. Safety, ser- 
vice, durability ..... Medart playground equipment, 
for many years, and the whole country over, is the 
equipment of first choice. 


(Send for catalog of Medart Playground 
Equipment) 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of A Steel 
Lockers, $ Shelving, Seek Contes pes png Ren the 
Home Playground. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3538 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
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fawn vellum with black initial, which is suitable 
for framing. The size is 12 in. x 9 in. and the 
price 10 cents each or 8 cents each in quantities 
of ten or more. A recreation poster shows the 
abandon of joyous play and carries the slogan 
“Youth Is the Strength of America: Make 
American Youth Strong.” The size is 12% in. x 
171% in. and the price will be between 10 and 15 
cents. 





Another interesting publication of this organ- 
ization is a simple musical pageant suitable for 
groups of children of all ages. It is called “The 
Message of May” and costs 5 cents per single 
copy or 4 cents each in quantities from two to 
twenty-four. Order any or all of the above from 
the address given, mot from the National Office. 





More and more Parent-Teacher Associations 
are arranging for radio programs. The other 
day a Parent-Teacher program was received 
from the superintendent of schools of Zeeland, 
Mich. At its close was this paragraph: “Do you 
know that a fine P.-T. A. program is broadcast 
from WMAQ every Friday afternoon at 4.30? 
A child study talk is broadcast every Monday 
afternoon at 4.30.” Fine arrangement; is it not? 
This superintendent took the Columbia Parent- 
Teacher Course last summer. 





Those who have been using the series of 
booklets on “Reading with a Purpose,” issued by 
the American Library Association will be in- 
terested to learn that a new one is just off the 
press: “The Human Body and Its Care.” The 
course has been prepared for those who wish to 
know more about the human body so they may 
take proper care of it. It comprises a brief in- 
troduction to the subject and a guide to five read- 





“Nancy Lee” 


able books, which should be available in any 
general library or may be purchased at any good 
bookstore. Order the booklet from the American 
Library Association, 86 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 15 cents. 





A few states send to the National Office copies 
of the minutes of the meeting of their Board of 
Managers and Executive Committee, which con- 
tain also copies of reports submitted. These have 
been of great interest and help to the secretaries, 
who hope that more presidents will establish this 
policy. 





The readers of the magazine will be interested 
in the following about the composer of our 
“P.-T. A. Song,” from a recent issue of the 
Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 

“Allen Spurr, pipe organist for a cinema 
theater in Los Angeles, has never seen a movie. 
Although blind since birth, he plays music in 
harmony with the action of the screen with the 
aid of Don Spurr, his 16-year-old nephew. 

“Don sits beside the console and watches the 
screen. He speaks in a low voice to his uncle: 
‘The villain is starting his speed boat ... he is 
gaining . . . now a yacht comes between them 

. the hero forges ahead.’ Weird notes come 
from the organ and in quick tempo. 

“Or Don may say: ‘It’s a love scene ... he puts 
his arm about her... her lips seem to whisper.’ 
Then Allen Spurr plays the soft, vibrant music 
of romance. 

“The blind organist began with a violin and 
piano as a boy. A friend would play a tune over 
and over until Spurr learned it by ear. Later he 
used phonograph records. Now he sits for hours 
before his radio. He first plays an air on his 
violin, then he works out the harmony on the 
piano.” : 


Nancy Lee Daugherty is four years old, and is 
a “P.-T. A.” baby of whom the Maryland Con- 
gress may well be proud. She could talk before 
she was nine months old, and before she had 
reached her first milestone she could hum little 
tunes. When she was three and a half she sang 
the National Parent-Teacher Association Song 
at the Maryland State Convention, where the 
National Publicity Manager heard her and asked 
for her picture and this little story. She attends 
all the local and state meetings with her mother, 
Mrs. Edward B. Daugherty, and is the mascot 
of her mother’s troop of Girl Scouts. Nancy Lee’s 
voice is clear, sweet and true, she is absolutely 
free from self-consciousness, singing like a little 
bird, for the sheer joy of it, and as her picture 
shows, sheisa sturdy, normal little person whose 
sensible mother is seeing that her talents do not 
spoil her. 








BLOSSOMS in the LAND OF MELODY 


Five om. story between, 15 minute program number for kin- 
ergarten, each illustrated, colored cover, 75c 


BLOSSOMS on the STRAIGHT ROAD AHEAD 
Over 100 recitations for children of all ages, $1.15 


BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
416 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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"ie child is father 








to the man 


| ¢x a health sense, too | 


ABITS of cleanness, estab- 

lished early in life, exert a 
powerful influence for healthy, 
happy, and efficient living all 
through the years. 

School and home share the ob- 
ligation of providing children with 
examples, incentives, and facilities 
which will promote cleanliness. 

At this season Child Health Day 
focuses the attention of the nation 
on the child, and educators redouble 
their efforts to provide children with 
the best environment possible for 
their heritage of health. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Through its professional staff, 
Cleanliness Institute’s School 
Department assists schoo] systems, 
or individual administrators and 
teachers with progressive ideas, in- 
formation, and materials concern- 
ing cleanliness. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT STAFF 

Julia B. Tappan, Director 

C. Margaret Munson, Associate 
Director 

Evelyn R. Noé, Assistant 

Anne Raymond, Field Represen- 
tative 

Sally Lucas Jean, Consultant. 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


45 EAST 17Ts STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE WINNERS 


$25 Ella Hoover Thach- 
er Award. 

$50 Magazine Award 

for most subscrip- 

tions in Class 1. 


Illinois 


New York $50 Magazine Award 
for highest percent- 
age of subscribers 


in Class 1. 


Magazine Awards 
for most subscrip- 
tions and_ highest 
percentage in Class 


Kansas 


$100 


Arkansas $100 Magazine Awards 
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tions and_ highest 


percentage in Class 
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$100 Magazine Awards 
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More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets 
—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle 
building, health developing equip- 


though the kids themselves had 
planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities—the 


ment—and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hour 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 
ment of safety that human inge- 


country over—which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found 
it superior. Also more economical, 
because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of 
apparatus with which to build your 





nuity can devise. Playable as __ playgrounds. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


President 
Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 


Secretary, Mrs. H Semon 315 Church > 
p ccwoy meray 7 arry 0s, ure er .™ I. Elliott, 771 N. E. Tlst Street, Port- 


—— Secretary, Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman, Ari- —— Mrs. John E. Hayes, 2083 Clermont Street, Denver, 
‘olo. 


Vice- Presidents 


sve. Louls T. deValliére, 720 Riverside Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
. Soe J. Cond ity Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati Ohio 


Mrs. E. C. Mason, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Mass. 
Dr. J. E. insheereeath, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. on, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 3400 I Street, Sacramento, Calif. Herbert F. Chaffee, Amenia, North 
Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 626 Forsyth Street, Macon, Ga. 
Bureau of Parental Education Bureau of Publieity 
Mrs. Laura Undernill Kohn, Manager, 
Furnace Brook Farm, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Associate Manager, Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, Manager, 
145 E. 57th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Associate Managers, Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, oc3 Meme! 


Mrs. E. R. 





Crum, Mrs. Clifford Walker. 
Bureau of Publications 


Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Manager, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Education Extension 


Walton Pa. Manager, 
” University of 


Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


Bureau of Program. Service 


Miss Florence 
21 First St., 


Associate Manager, 


Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, 
Hunter Avenue, 


E. Ward, 
N. E., Washi 
Mrs. 


Manager, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Bureau of Rural Life 


on, D. c. 
jierna’ 


DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 
No committees. 
EXTENSION 

Parent-Teacher Courses 
Mr. Edgar G. Weller, Springfield, Ohio 
ate 

Mrs Craig, 553 Elati Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Cottacnahtp 
C. H. Thorpe, 2606 State Street, 
Mintle Rock, Ark. 
seat Protection 
F. Langworthy, 
“areous, Winnetka, Ill. 
Legisiatio 
Mrs. William Tilton, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
a! Extension 
Miss Julia W. Merrill, a = Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Motion Pietures 
Mrs. Morey V. Kerns, 2526 8. Cleveland 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


832 Bryant 


11 Mason Street, 


Casveating, 
Mr. J. W —_ $15 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, N ‘ 
Safety 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, State Dept. of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 
EDUCATION 
Art 
J. Winthrop Andrews, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Musle 
Miss Helen McBride, Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, Louisville, 
1 Bessemer 


Alabama: Mrs. J. A. Dupuy, 2 
Arizon. 


a: Mrs. Lenna H. = 103 E. Second Street, Tucson 


Arkansas: Mrs. L. D. Reagan, 219 Glover 
California: Mrs. R. L. Car 
Colorado: 
Connecticut: 
Delaware: 


District of Columbia: Mrs. Giles 
917 18th Street, 


Mrs. L. E. Watson, 
Mr. Howard T. Ennis, 


Florida: Mrs. A. F. Fanger, Route 1, Box 937, Hialeah North Carolina: Mrs. 

Georgia: Mrs. J. D. Miller, 2 West Ave., Gaines North Dakota: Mr. 

Hawaii: Mrs. W. Pope, Tantalus Road, Honolulu Ohio: Mrs. C. E. 

Idaho: Mrs. W. E.. Smith, 1125 N. Garfield Street, Pocatello Oklahoma: _ H 

Illinois: Mrs. H. W. Whitten, 314 N. Madison St., Carthage Oregon: M 

Indiana: Mrs. Homer J. Miller, Pennsylvania Wire 
835 Ashland Avenue, South Bend Rhode Island: 

Iowa: Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, 3315 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines 

Kansas: Mrs. John McNarrey, 830 Ann Avenue, Kansas City South Carolina: 

Kentucky: Mrs. B. M. Starks, %/28 Toss ill Road, 


fowsene: Mrs. George P. Meade, Gramercy 


ine: Mrs. Joseph W. Hamlin, 105 Royal Road, Bangor 


Maryland: Mrs. BE. Parkhurst, 
1410 Park 


Massachusetts: Mrs. George Whiting, 


Harry 


a 403, 248 Boylston Street, Boston 


Michigan: Mrs. J. K. P ettengill, 
Minnesota: Mrs. A. A. Matai. 


Casa del Rey Hotel, 

Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, Route 1, 

175 Broad Street, Hartford 

c/o Delaware Colony, Stockley 
Scott 


N. 


Drama and Pageantry 

Mrs. P. H. Jeter, Decatur, Georgia 

Humane Education 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. Cush- 
man S8t., Tacoma, ashington 

Kindergarten Extension 

Miss Catherine R. Watkins, 2120 P. 8t., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

School Education 

Miss Charl O. Williams, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Physical Education 

Mr. Jay B. a New York University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Coateat Loans and Scholarships 


Cc. \V. Aspinwall, E. 428-19th 
*Serests Spokane, Was 
HOME SERVICE 
Children’s Reading 
Miss Sarah B. Askew, Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, N. J. 


Home Economics 

Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Home Education 

Miss Ellen C. Lombard, The Kenesaw, 
Washington, D. C. 

Standards In Literature 

Mrs. Curtis Bynum, Asheville, N. C. 

Social Standards 
Mrs. Bert McKee, 
Sts., 

Thrift 
Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 4608 Lake- 
side Drive, Dallas, Texas 


E. 29th and Sheridan 
Des Moines, Iowa 


STATE PRESIDENTS 
Bivd., Birmingham 


Bidg., Little Rock 


a Crus 
Littleto 


Nebraska: Mrs. 
New Hampshire: 


New Jersey: Mrs. 


New Mexico: a 
New York: Mrs. 
W.. Washington 


1 
Eastleigh, Louisville Tennessee: 


Vermont: 
Virginia: =, w. 
Washin 


Avenue, Baltimore 


W. Saginaw Street, Lansing 


A. A. Woodworth. 
. A. Saltford, Acting Dette’ 


Mrs. Otis Arrowsmith, 
South Dakota: Mr. Alvin Waggoner, Philip 


erman 
Texas: Mrs. Noyes Darlin 
Utah: Mrs. 


Mrs. Julius A. 
¥ 


Courtine’ h mpaay of 
Luth A. Weigle, 
Station, New Haven, Conn 

HEALTH 


have. 848 N. Dearborn 


1157 «Yale 


my 2 eet 
‘Bt Chicago, Tilin 


Mental Hygiene 

Dr. George K. Pratt, 870 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Social Hygiene 

Mr. Newell W. Edson, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

The Summer Round-Up of the Children 
Mrs. Reeve, 5517 


A. H. Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 
Child Welfare M ne and Company 
Mrs. Charles Ger- 


mantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coteus Fund 

C. Mason, Esq., 
Fivinchester, Mass. 
Budget 
Mrs. H. N. Rowell, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


8 Grove Street, 


3158 College Ave., 


Extension Among Colored People 

Mrs. Fred Wessels, 501 HB. Waldberg 
St., Savannah, Ga. 

Founders’ 

= David 

it Mrs. Fred M. 
641 Feeepest Ave., 8. 

Rapids, Mich. 


- s 


a 
Grand 


Missouri: Mrs. W. A. 


22 
Montana: Mrs. John H. Gilbert, 61 
Ww. W. M 
Mrs. 


6 Kirkpatrick Bldg., St. Joseph 
8S. Pacific Street, Dillon 
Lincoln 


Day, 1624 
77 Glenwood Avenue, Franklin 


0 Elm sprenee. Rahway 
s, Sugnee 


Hyde- = Hudson 
Raymond Binford, Guilford College 
" Washburn 


William F. 1, 


2 Norwood Avenue, Edgewood 
Kingstree 

Ferger, Ferger Place, Chattanooga 
Smith, 807 We West 2ist Street, Austin 
1150 Harvard Avenue, Salt Lake City 
Willcox, Rutland 

Dunn, Ra 

J. Irvine, 2465 Nob Hill Avenue, Seattle 


Mrs. N 
West Virginia: Mrs. Donald —_ 


1 Piedmont Road, Huntington 


Wisconsin: Mrs. George C. 


8 Jefferson Street, Duluth 


Mississippi: Mrs. Lewis H. 


A 4, Hermonville 


1012 Second Street, Milwaukee 


Wyoming: Mrs. J. H. Jacobucci, Green River 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins 


Extension Secretary, Miss Frances Hays 


Field Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Roe 








